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This new, handy volume takes the place of 21 Training Regulations you 
now need to cover the same ground. It contains 272 pages and 98 illus- 
trations made for this text 
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In flexible, waterproof leatherette binding, $1.80 Postpaid 


In quantities of 10 or more of either or both bindings a discount of 
25% f. o. b. Washington, D. C. 


Your name stamped in gold on leatherette binding, 35 cents a copy (1 line) or 
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A New Association Service 


ROM time to time the service calls of members 

bring out an idea that is so good that it should 
be passed along to all members as a suggestion to help 
them in their professional duties. Last month, for 
instance, an officer at a distant post sent in a list of 
46 books, mainly military, and asked that they be 
mailed to him at the rate of ten dollars worth a month. 
He was starting his own military library on a book- 
of-the-month club basis. 

The Infantry Journal has a book department that 
will be glad to assist any officer in making up such a 
list for his professional library. It will procure the 
books, and arrange monthly mailings to any specified 
amount; of course it grants the usual members’ dis- 
count of five per cent from the retail price. 


Branch Associations 


T has long been the tradition in Regular Army 

regiments for the officers to form Branches of the 
United States Infantry Association. The officers of 
National Guard and Reserve regiments are now form- 
ing their Branch Associations. These Branches 
strengthen the Infantry Association, mobilize the in- 
fluence of their members and help attain the object 
of the Association as it is stated on the opposite page. 

The provisions for forming Branch Associations are 
contained in Article VI of the By-Laws of this Asso- 
ciation, which reads as follows: 


ARTICLE VI 


See. 1. As a means for accomplishing the object of 
the Association, Branch Associations are authorized 
as follows: Each Infantry regiment of the Army of 
the United States, each Infantry battalion on active 
duty when occupying a separate station, the Infantry 
School, the Command and General Staff School, the 
United States Military Academy, each senior unit of 
the Infantry Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the 
District of Columbia, and such others as the Executive 
Council may authorize. 

See. 2. Each Branch Association shall operate 
under the general provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States Infantry Association and these By- 
Laws, with such modifications as are necessary on ac- 
count of local conditions. The name of each Branch 
Association shall be, ‘‘The...... Branch of the United 
States Infantry Association.’’ 

See. 3. Only Members of the United States Infantry 
Association are eligible for membership in a Branch 
Association. 

See. 4. The special purpose of Branch Associations 
shall be to complement the organization of the Infantry 





Association and to carry out its object and offer it. 
benefits locally. 

See. 5. Branch Associations may propose eandi- 
dates for membership in the United States Infantr, 
Association. Each Branch Association shall furnish 
the Secretary-Treasurer in Washington, D. C., and 
keep him supplied with correct records of its organiza. 
tion, its officers, and its members. Each Branch Asso. 
ciation shall cooperate locally in the accomplishment 
of the object of the United States Infantry Association 


Announcement of Annual Meeting 
and Election of Officers 


NDER the provisions of Article IV of the By- 

Laws of the United States Infantry Association, 

the following announcement of the Annual Meeting 

and of the Election of Officers and Members of the 
Executive Council of the Association is made. 

1. The Annual Meeting will be held at the Infantry 

Building, 1115 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washing- 


ton, D. C., at 8:00 P. M., on Monday, Jan. 18, 1932. 
2. The Election of Officers and Members of the 
Executive Council of the Association will take place 
at the Annual Meeting. 
3. After having followed the prescribed procedure 
the Nominating Committee has prepared the ‘‘ticket’’ 
set forth below. 


For President (Two year term): 
Colonel H. L. Cooper, Infantry. 


For Vice-President (One year term): 


Col. Laurence Halstead, Infantry. 


For Secretary and Treasurer: 

Major T. J. Camp, Infantry. 

(Incumbent by appointment since July 1, 1931). 

Members of the Executive Council (Two year 
term—four to be elected): 

Col. H. Harrison Smith, Infantry Reserve. 

Col. A. L. Culbertson, National Guard Infantry. 

Lieut. Col. J. M. Cummins, Infantry. 

Capt. W. L. Bergin, Infantry. 


For 


For Members of the Executive Council (One year 
term—five to be elected): 


Lieut. Col. A. L. Singleton, Infantry. 
Lieut. Col. C. B. Hodges, Infantry. 


(Member of present Council) 
Major F. C. Sibert, Infantry. 
Major 8. G. Brown, Infantry. 


(Member of present Council) 


Ist Lieut. H. W. Lystad, Infantry. 














































THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“‘The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the Infantry 


Arm of the Military Service of our Country by maintaining its best standards and 
traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by cooperating and promoting cordial relations 
with the other Arms, Services and Bureaus, by disseminating professional knowledge, 
and by exchanging ideas on the utilization of such knowledge, with particular reference 


to the role of Infantry in modern war.’’ 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL CAMPBELL B. HopaEs, 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL Epwin BurTcHeEr, 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN W. LANG, 


‘*The Association shall consist of Active Members, 
Associate Members, and Honorary Members. 


‘‘The following persons shall be eligible to be Active 
Members: Commissioned officers of the Infantry Arm, 
active or retired, of all components of the Army of the 
United States; general officers, active or retired, of the 
Army of the United States; commissioned officers of 
other Arms and Services and Bureaus of the Army of 
the United States who were ever commissioned in the 
Infantry Arm. 


‘The following persons shall be eligible to be As- 
sociate Members: Commissioned officers and former com- 
missioned officers of the Army of the United States 
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(not included in preceding paragraph), of the United 
States Navy, and of the United States Marine Corps, 
in good standing; cadets at the United States Military 
Academy; duly enrolled members in the advanced course 
of senior Infantry units of the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps; duly enrolled members of the Citizens Mili- 
tary Training Camps who are eligible for the ‘Blue’ 
course; and civilians who have demonstrated their in- 
terest in Preparedness for the National Defense. 


‘The following persons shall be eligible to be Hon- 
orary Members: Persons who have rendered distinguished 
services to the Association, or who have otherwise at- 
tained distinction, that deserves recognition by the 
Association. ’’ 
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Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connexion. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 
Til smoothed and squared and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich, 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 


‘*THE WINTER WALK AT NOON’’—Cowper. 
HOULD we attempt to apply this quotation to 
the subject of tactics, we would find that truer 
words were never spoken. Our service schools 

and Field Service Regulations are able to supply tac- 
tical knowledge but can do no more. The brain of the 
individual must convert this knowledge into tactical 
wisdom if he hopes to succeed as a tactician. Those 
who can think of tactics only in terms of strengths 
given in Tables of Organization have knowledge—the 
knowledge that ‘‘dwells in heads replete with thoughts 
of other men.’’ The tactician takes the ‘‘ rude unprofit- 
able mass, the mere materials with which wisdom 
builds’’ and smoothes and squares and fits to its place 
the knowledge of tactics imparted to him at the Serv- 
ice Schools, by Field Service Regulations and Tables 
of Organization, for it is only after he has done this 
that he becomes a true tactician. 

If it be conceded that in the next war the Regular 
Army and National Guard will at once take the field 
to meet situations as they occur and that that will be 
their primary duty until the reserve officers have had 
time to receive, organize and train our drafted men, 
then we must recognize the fact that it is imperative 
that the Regular Army and National Guard be ready 
at all times to take the field at approximately their 
present strengths, for intensive recruiting prior to M 
day cannot be undertaken without running the risk of 
giving offense to the nation with which diplomatic re- 
lations have been already strained. While a number 
of trained soldiers undoubtedly will be taken into the 
ranks as soon as war becomes imminent, when one con- 
siders the emergency calls that will be made upon both 
the Regular Army and the National Guard for trained 
men to help quickly to whip the revivified national 
army into shape and to bring to an effective strength 
the various regimental. brigade, division, corps and 
perhaps corps area headquarters, not to mention depot 
personnel, it will be found that the trained soldiers 
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thus added to units will be about offset by those we 
must expect to see detached. This condition demands 
then that all regular officers on duty with troops and 
all national guard officers be capable above all things 
of handling efficiently on the field of battle the units 
with which they may be serving upon the outbreak of 
war. So far as newly organized units are concerned, 
those to be organized primarily by our reserve officers 
and whose ranks will contain very few who are not 
drafted men, the condition will be quite different, for 
those units ean and undoubtedly will be organized in 
accordance with our war strength tables of organiza- 
tion. As, in addition to reserve officers, many regular 
officers will serve in or in connection with these units 
of full war strength, it is evident that regular officers 
must be skilled in the handling of units of all of the 
various strengths while the training of reserve officers 
might profitably be confined to the duties they must 
perform in connection with the war strength units that 
they surely will be called upon to organize and control. 

It is sometimes asserted that if an officer can com- 
mand successfully a full war strength unit he can com- 
mand* successfully a unit of less strength, but experi- 
ence does not bear out this assertion. During the 
‘**Days of the Empire”’ in the Philippines, experienced 
soldier locomotive engineers were placed in charge of 
the locomotives of the Manila and Dagupan Railroad 
with the result that most of the locomotives were soon 
out of commission. Our men were accustomed to hand- 
ling huge, powerful engines equipped with air brakes 
and the usual up to date accessories and they conse- 
quently handled the smaller, lighter and less powerful 
engines as if they were toys, all of which was disas- 
trous. Similarly, should our peace time training of 
regular army officers be limited to war strength units 
we would find the thoughtless, when handling peace 
strength units, not only holding out company, bat- 
talion, and all other kinds of supports and reserves 
ever heard of but also detaching numerous patrols and 
connecting files with the result that few if any rifle- 
men would be left for duty on the firing line. All of 
this has happened within my experience. 

In the 1930 and also the 1931 maneuvers of the 
Fort Sam Houston garrison, each infantry company 
turned out with approximately 33 rifles and four and 
a half automatie rifles. The strengths of organizations 


were so uniform that when a battalion was mentioned 
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the mental impression that should have been received 
was that of 100 rifles and 14 automatic rifles. Those 
officers who, however, thought in abstract terms of com- 
panies, battalions, regiments and brigades usually 
missed the point that they were dealing with 33, 100, 
300 and 600 rifles respectively, plus supporting arms. 

Considering our brigade as it is today organized, if 
the brigade commander held out a battalion as brigade 
reserve, if each regimental commander held out a bat- 
talion as regimental reserve and if each assault bat- 
talion commander held out a company as a battalion 
reserve, a simple calculation will show that we would 
have left for duty on the firing line less than 200 
riflemen to engage the enemy while approximately 400 
riflemen would be held out of the fight to meet even- 
tualities which might never occur. 

After all, the principal functions of supports and 
reserves in attack are to provide maneuver units, flank 
protection and lines on which assault units may rally 
in ease of temporary necessity. <A logical tactical 
handling in attack of an interior regiment of the 
strength now found in our service would be to deploy 
all of the rifle companies of two battalions abreast of 
each other, to direct battalion commanders to limit 
their detachments to small patrols, relying on the regi- 
mental commander with his reserve to furnish the nee- 
essary depth to the formation and whatever maneuver 
foree might be required. Such a formation allowing 
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approximately 200 rifles and supporting arms to th 

assault and 100 rifles for eventualities, would, of cours: 

require the regimental commander to maintain a posi 

tion close enough to the assaulting line to enable hi 

without delay to influence the course of action. If th 

regiment were on a flank, it might be appropriate fo: 
the flank assault battalion to hold one rifle company t: 
the rear as a battalion reserve, but unless some specia! 
demand required such a disposition it would still be 
wiser to let the 200 riflemen commanded by the two 
majors expend all of their energies in attacking the ene- 
my, trusting to the colonel with his reserve to furnish 
all practicable flank protection. If infantry comman- 
ders will cease their loose calculations involving com- 
panies, battalions, regiments and brigades and _ will 
think and plan in numbers of riflemen available for 
the firing line they will more nearly ensure for them- 
selves success in battle. To a trained tactician “‘bat- 
talion’’ means nothing unless it be accompanied by an 
indication as to its fighting strength. 

The conclusion is that regular army officers must be 
trained to handle units of various and varying 
strengths, and that they can arrive at the proper solu- 
tion of any military problem confronting them only by 
pausing to consider the actual strength of their own 
forces, not in terms of organizations, but in terms of 
rifles and supporting arms. To paraphrase Cowper, 
tactical knowledge and tactical wisdom, far from being 
one, have ofttimes no connexion. 


War Strength of Infantry Units 


Demonstration by the 29th Infantry at the Infantry School. 








A Cannon Company, Less Headquarters Groups, at Top; a Machine Gun Company in Line, Center; and in Column, Bottom. 
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I: Linear Leads 


Since the prehistoric day when some primitive hunter 
first threw a stone to kill a running animal the princi- 
ple of leading a moving target has been employed. 
The lead principle we use in infantry antiaircraft firing 
differs only in magnitude. Whether we throw a pebble 
at a sparrow or fire a rifle at an attack ‘plane we must 
lead the target in order to hit it. 

Neither of these problems of marksmanship is simple. 
Any country boy will tell you that he threw a ton of 
small stones before his ‘‘aim’’ at moving objects be- 
eame accurate. It took a lot of practice to coordinate 
his eyes with the muscles of his arm and shoulder. It 
took a great deal more for him to develop a knowledge 
of required leads. It is by the use of similar practice 
to improve co-ordination that we are today trying to 
solve the problem of hitting airplanes with the weapons 
of infantry. 

In the matter of leads, however, we have an advan- 
tage over the boy. We can ascertain our leads mathe- 
matically for any given target or for all possible tar- 
gets. We do not have to learn them from experience. 

If we were not so limited by the briefness of aerial 
attack we could make better use of our mathematical 
knowledge. If we could think and act several times 
as fast as we actually can we could use methods of eal- 
culating and applying antiaircraft firing data similar 
to those the Coast Artillery uses. The French infantry, 
in fact, prescribes such methods in its antiaircraft 
machine gun training rgulations. Unfortunately, by 
the time such firing data can be made ready for use by 
infantry, enemy attack aviation, flying 200 miles per 
hour, will have attacked and gone. 

In spite of the impracticability of figuring and apply- 
ing antiaircraft data in the field to targets that move 
with extreme rapidity, a knowledge of mathematical 
leads is very necessary to an understanding of antiair- 
craft firing. A study of leads not only will prove that 
infantry antiaircraft is far from being the simple prob- 
lem some of us think it is; it also will equip the student 
with the basic data necessary to make headway in solv- 
ing the problem of attack aviation. It is my- intention 
in this article to present the chief facts concerning 
leads and the methods of calculating them for any kind 
of attacking airplane, moving at any rate of speed. 

We have a tendency to forget, after having observed 
towed-target firing, that the methods of flight used 
therein are strictly limited. We seem also specifically 
to forget that towed-target speeds of flight are not half 
as fast as the speeds we shall encounter in war. . It is 
not an exaggeration to set 175 miles per hour as a mini- 
mum speed of attack in any war that might occur in 
the near future. In fact, present experimental types 
of attack planes have a cruising speed well above 175 
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miles an hour. We must be prepared to deal with at- 
tacks of such rapidity. And we must know how to cal- 
culate the leads for this and greater speeds. 

Unfortunately there already has been taught in the 
infantry an incorrect method of finding leads. This 
is in the form of a simple formula. It appeared in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Outline of a Course of Training in 
Antiaircraft Rifle Marksmanship,’’ issued by Head- 
quarters National Matches, Camp Perry, Ohio, in Sep- 
tember, 1930, and was distributed to several hundred 
officers and enlisted men who attended the Small Arms 
Firing School. At target speeds of 85 miles an hour 
or less and at ranges up to 500 yards, the errors that 
result from using this formula are not great. At these 
short ranges and low speeds of flight the error may be 
neglected without seriously affecting towed-target fir- 
ing. But because this formula leaves out entirely the 
factor of target direction, the error, when the target 
moves 200 miles an hour, for example, may be very 
great. I shall explain in the course of this paper how 
the lead for a target moving at that speed and at 1000 
yards slant range may vary from 441 feet to 835 feet 
depending on the direction of flight with respect to the 
firer. (If the formula mentioned above is used, the 
lead obtained is 579 feet for all flight directions at this 
range). 

It is also my purpose to show that the flight of the 
airplane in attack is not a simple thing to resolve into 
its antiaircraft factors. And until we understand 
these factors and examine them with an open mind, we 
can get nowhere in infantry antiaircraft. We can, per- 
haps, find reasonably good methods for hitting towed- 
targets lumbering along at comparatively slow speeds. 
But will those methods avail with attack planes flying 
twice or three times the towed-target speeds? They 
will not. We cannot leave out any of the flight factors 
considered in this paper if we are to perfect means for 
hitting the target. In the caleulation of lead data 
there is no short cut, unless it be one that brings into 
use higher mathematics. In this paper I shall take the 
problem step by step and I shall make its solution as 
simple as possible. Even so, it will be found some- 
what complicated. But however difficult the process 
of finding leads may be, we must have correct lead data 
and we must understand how to obtain it. 

Some of the readers of this article may ask what its 
practical application may be. I can answer the ques- 
tion in this wise. The infantry machine gunner has 
in his possession complete training regulations on the 
technique of his weapon in its ground uses. These regu- 
lations show him in detail how to work out any prob- 
lem of direct or indirect fire. He has, in addition a 
complete set of fire control tables. An understanding 
of these is vitally necessary. The machine gunner fir- 
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ing at ground targets has only two dimensions to work 
in. Besides ground targets are usually stationary or 
slow of movement. 

The antiaircraft firer, whether rifleman or machine 
gunner, must deal in three dimensions. His problem 
is much harder than the ground machine gunner’s. 
Yet up to the present he has been given no tables of 
required leads to study; nor has he been given a cor- 
rect method of ascertaining those leads in lieu of tables. 
This paper is intended, therefore, to supply in some 
degree the tools that the antiaircraft firer now lacks. 
It is true that the data contained herein must be used 
before combat, just as much of the machine gunner’s 
technique is learned beforehand. The only difference 





i “Altitude (TT) =167yds. Rings. 
eo" Range(FT) = 1000 yds 
- Speed of Target-20Omph = rate ae 
Figure 1 


is this: the antiaircraft firer or his immediate com- 
mander must have a certain amount of lead data in 
his mind at all times. His target moves too fast for 
him to do any lengthy figuring in the field. 

A more immediately practical application of this 
paper is as follows: It can be used to find the correct 
leads for known distance towed-target firing before 
‘such firing is engaged in. And for unknown distance 
work, it will serve to ascertain what the correct leads 
should have been. For this latter purpose an accurate 
record of the leads used must be kept at the firing 
point and an accurate record of the altitudes and dis- 
tances of flight, which are not known to the firers, 
must be kept by an occupant of the towing plane. 
Towed-target firing analyzed in this manner will show 
some interesting and even startling errors. It will be 
even more interesting if, when such an analysis is com- 
pleted, a speed double that of the towing plane is as- 
sumed and the correct leads are worked out for com 
parison to those actually used. 

Finally the chief purposes of this paper may be re- 
stated as follows: To furnish a method of finding 
leads applicable to all speeds and types of attack air- 
planes, and to outline in so doing the fundamental facts 
of flight upon which infantry antiaircraft fire must be 
based to be correct. I have used in the terminology of 
flight that presented in my article on ‘‘A Suggested 
Terminology of Flight in Infantry Antiaireraft Fir- 
ing,’’ which appeared in the May-June number of the 
Infantry Journal. 


Linear Lead Factors 


In caleulating the linear lead (the lead expressed in 
feet or yards) we have to deal with the following 
factors: 
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1. Speed of target; 

2. Range to the target at the moment of firing 
3. Altitude of the target; 

4. Direction of flight of the target with reference, 


to the line from firer to target; and, in th 
ease of climbing or diving targets, the direc 
tion of flight with reference to the projectio: 
of the flight path on the ground. 

5. The time of flight of the bullet. 


Throughout this discussion we shall use the time o} 
flight table for Caliber .30 M1906 ammunition. In th 
following table, however, both M1906 and M-1 are in- 
eluded : 

’ TABLE I. 


TIME OF FLIGHT IN SECONDS FOR M-1906 AND M-1 
AMMUNITION 





RANGE | TIME OF FL IGHT 


“RANG E TIME OF FL IGHT 








(yards) (seconds ) (yards) (seconds) 
M-1906 M-1 M-1906 M-1 
eee Sf SS 0.11 ee ee 2 er 1.38 
is heewia ea 3S 0.24 Pee 2 eer 1.61 
See icevanwe ee vend ded 0.37 1100 i Se 1.86 
gn STE ee 0.51 Fee OP 2.13 
a | ae 0.66 1300 - 3.92. ».41 
, Sey SS Serr. 0.82: ea cee vo Oa SS Seer | 
Ds cnccae ® Oe) ror 0.99 Saree OS ae 3.00 
PPT r re SS 1.18 ee ear 3.31 





Method of Finding Linear Leads 

There are two things that keep the calculation of 
linear leads from being simple: 

1. The plane moves while the bullet does; hence 
the range to the target either increases or decreases 
during the flight of the bullet unless the target flies in 
a circle always at the same range from the firer. 

2. The bullet moves at a continuously decreasing 
velocity. (This is evident from Table I above). 

Three problems and their solutions follow. These 
problems illustrate a way of calculating leads that is 
applicable to conditions encountered by infantry. 

PROBLEM 1. What is the linear lead to the near- 
est foot for a plane moving 200 mph. in non-overhead 
horizontal flight at an altitude of 500 ft., at the mo- 





Figure 2 


ment the plane is nearest the firer (the moment of 
minimum slant range), when the range at this moment 
is 1000 yards? (Figure 1). 

From Table I, the time of flight for 1000 yds. is 1.91 
sees. In this time the plane, moving 294 ft. per sec., 
will travel 562 ft. or 187 yds., to the point L. 

But the distance to L from F is 

\/ (1000)? + (187)? = 1017 yds. 
To travel this far it will take the bullet 1.96 sees. in- 
stead of 1.91 sees. (interpolating in Table I). 
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In 1.96 sees. the plane moves 576 ft., or 192 yds., to 
|,”. FL’ is \/(1000)? + (192)? = 1018 yds. While the 
| ullet is moving 1018 yds. the plane will travel 579 ft. ; 
nee 579 ft. is the linear lead to the nearest yard. 
PROBLEM 2. The factor of waste fire limits the 
area over which towed-targets may be fired upon to an 
a angle of 90 degs. as shown in Figure 2. What is the 
linear lead to the nearest foot for a target moving 200 
mph. in non-overhead horizontal flight at an altitude of 


Flight path 








Figure 3 


500 ft. at the moment the target enters the firing area, 
the range at this moment being 1000 yds. (In Figure 2 
the position of the target for which we desire to know 
the lead is marked T). 

If the angle of the firing area is 90 deg. at F, the 
firer’s position, we may assume the angles at T’ and E’ 
to be 45 degs. Antiaircraft ranges are usually laid out 
in this manner. 

Then in right triangle FTT’: 

FT = 1000 yds.; 
TT’ = 500 ft. = 167 yds.; 
and FT’ = \/(1000)? — (167)? = 986 yds. 
Likewise FE’ = 986 yds. 
In right triangle F'T’E’ : 
T’E’ = \/2 x FT” = 1395 yds.; 

and TE, the path of the target over the firing area, 
also = 1395 yds. 

Then, in isoceles triangle FTE; 

; , . re 
sin FTE = rT 

and, angle FTE = 44° 14’, 

Now the time of flight for the distance, FT — 1.91 
secs. (from Table I). In this time the target moves 
1.91 x 294 = 562 ft. = 187 yds. to the point L. 

Then, in triangle FTL (Figure 3) we have the angle 
FTL (Identieal with angle FTE in Figure 2) 

= 44° 14’, and the sides, 
FT = 1000 yds., and, TL = 187 yds. 

To find the side, FL, we use the trigonometrical for- 
mulas : 





697.5 
1000.’ 





2 sinl4FTL 





Tan x = +-T_TL VFT x TL; 
and FL= wll nd . 
cos x 


, 


2sin 22° 7 


Solving: Te = —— \/ x 187 = 0. : 
olving: Tan x - = 000-187 V 1000 x 187 = 0.401 ; 
Angle x = 21°50’. 
— 187 
rp is S98 de. 





eos 21° 50’ - 

Then to move 876 yds. to L, the bullet will require 
(Table I) 1.56 sees. But in 1.56 sees. the target would 
travel only 459 ft. to L’. 
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Solving the triangle FTL’ as we solved triangle FTL, 
the range to L’ is found to be 897 yds. 

To reach L’ the bullet will require 1.61 sees. in which 
time the target would travel 473 ft. to L’”’ 

Solving FTL’’, the range to L’’ is 894 yds., 
of flight of the bullet is 1.60 sees. 
target would be 470 ft. to L’’’. 

This process can be repeated as many times as we 
desire, depending upon the accuracy required. (As 
Table I gives the time of flight only to 0.01 sec. we are 
limited to an accuracy of approximately the nearest 
yard in the present instance). In this problem the 
first trial lead obtained was 562 ft., and the other leads 
obtained were, in order: 459 ft., 473 ft., and 470 ft. 
If we list the differences with positive or negative signs, 
taking the direction of target flight as positive, we 
have: 


the time 
, and the travel of the 


—103 
+ 14 
— $ 

From this sequence it is apparent that the next 
change will have a plus sign and will be so small as to 
be negligible, or less than a foot. Therefore we 
take 470 ft. as the answer to our problem. 

PROBLEM 3. What is the linear lead for an attack 
plane moving 200 mph., flying 50 ft. 
in Overhead Horizontal flight, when the range to the 
approaching plane is 1000 yds? (Figure 4). 

The solution of this problem is similar to that of 
Problem 2. It is simpler because no trigonometrical 
functions are involved. Each step requires only the 
solution of a right triangle two of 
known. 

Beginning as before with a first trial lead of 


may 


above the ground 


whose sides are 


562 ft. 





(TL) for the 1000-yd. range, FD, we find by solving 
& 1000 yds = 
ax 
ay 
i 
2 
J 
Figure 4 


triangle FLP; FL = 813 yds.; time of flight of bullet 
to L = 1.39 sees.; travel of target in 1.39 sees. = 
1.39 x 294 = 409 ft. to L’. 

Solving FL’ P’; FL’ = 864 yds.; 
L’ == 1.52 sees.; travel of plane to L’’ 


time of flight to 
447 ft. 


Solving FL”P”; FL” = 851 yds.; time of flight, to 
L” = 1.49 sees.; travel of plane 438 ft. to L’’’. 
Solving FL” 3 wae 854 yds.; time of 


flight to L’’’ = 1.50 sees. ; 
441 ft. 
The trial leads obtained were, consecutively : 562 ft., 
409 ft., 447 ft., 438 ft., and 441 ft. 
The differences in order are: 
—153; 
+38; 


—9- 


, 


i” ” 
4 


travel of plane to 


+3. 
Hence we may assume the next difference 
ligible and take 441 ft. as the lead required. 


to be neg- 
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Such Accuracy Not Always Necessary the range and speed of target were. taken, respectivel) 

The three problems above illustrate a method of ap- 4S 1000 yds. and 200 mph. The leads found, howeve 
proximating the linear lead. Problems involving lower Were 579 ft., 470 ft., and 441 ft. Problem 3 illustrat: 
speeds of target and shorter slant ranges require less what is practically the minimum case, that of a plan 
trials to determine the lead to the desired accuracy. Coming directly toward the firer at a very low altitud 
For towed-target uses, approximation to within one- if the plane in Problem 3 were flying in the opposit 
quarter of the target length is sufficient. If the time direction, t.e. away from the firer, we would have tl! 
of flight equation curve were integrable by any simple ¢ase of maximum lead for the same speed and rang; 
formula of caleulus we could find the linear lead by The lead would be 835 ft. Thus for a range of 100) 
a briefer process. A solution can be found by the yds. and a target speed of 200 mph. we have a possible 
application of partial integration. For our needs, how- Variation in leads of from 441 ft. to 835 ft. The chiet 
ever, the arithmetical integration used above is satis- factor influencing this variation is, of course, the di- 


factorv. rection of target flight with reference to the trajector) 
None of the illustrative problems contains the ele- of the rifle bullet. . 
ment of flightpath-ground angle. Problems that have This possible variation of the lead for a single speed 


this element can be solved by the methods used above. and range of target 1s an important proof of the in- 
correctness of the formula for determining leads, re- 
Great Variation in Lead for Same Range and Speed ferred to early in this article. 


It is interesting to note that in all three problems (Parts 11 and III of this discussion to follow. 


Views from the Fifteenth Infantry, Tientsin, China 
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Top Row, the 100 yd. AA Range, left to right: Plunging Flight Target. The Range. Direct Diving and Overhead Tar- 
gets. AA Machine Gun Emplacement. Center Row, left to right: Close-up of Chinese kite used as AA target. (Chinese kites 
fly to great height and make good targets. Hydrogen balloons sent up the kite string make excellent controlled balloon targets.) 
At Camp Burrowes, bathing. Children riding burros. Bottom Row, left to right: A burro rider. At Tientsin, Company E march- 
ing to participate in Escort of Honor for new Italian Commandant. Capt. Martinengo, new Italian Commandant, reviews 15th 
Infantry Escort. Japanese Officers at Formation. 
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OR ten years several of the veterans’ organiza- 
tions have persistently advocated legislation in- 
tended to eliminate, from any future war, op- 
portunity for profiteering and to insure an equitable 
distribution among all citizens of the burdens that 
must inevitably accompany war. The worthiness of 
this objective has been universally recognized, but it 
has been difficult to secure any substantial agreement 
on measures for its attainment. As Congressman La- 
guardia onee very aptly remarked: 


se 


. . the subject of equalizing the burdens of 
war and minimizing the profits of war is about 
the easiest of any to make a speech on, but prob- 
ably the most difficult to work out in detail.’’ 


These difficulties arise from a variety of causes. 
Pertinent statistics of past war experiences are by 
no means complete, nor are they easy to interpret in- 
telligently. Every proposal made must rest to some 
degree upon abstract reasoning, and even on pure con- 
jecture. Class fears and prejudices are easily aroused 
—while a mass inertia engendered by the feeling that 
‘‘any war is a long way off’’ has likewise contributed 
to the defeat of efforts to secure decisive action. 

It gradually became apparent that no progress would 
be realized unless the many factors involved were 
thoroughly investigated and a comprehensive plan pre- 
sented to Congress that would embody the considered 
opinions of those best qualified to speak. 


War Policies Commission 
Finally, in June, 1930, by a Joint Resolution en- 
titled, ‘‘To Promote Peace,’’ Congress created the 
War Policies Commission. It was directed to consider 
amending the Constitution ‘‘to provide that private 


property may be taken by Congress for publie use 
during war;’’ to study methods for equalizing the 


burdens of and removing the profits from war; and 
to develop ‘‘policies to be pursued in event of war.’’ 
The Seeretary of War is Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, which is composed of six Cabinet officers, four 
Senators, and four Congressmen. During open hear- 
ings held in March and May, 1931, the Commission 
listened to some fifty witnesses, many of them na- 
tionally prominent citizens. 

The press has devoted much space to the Commis- 
sion’s activities, both in news columns and editorially. 
War Department interest in the proceedings is quite 
natural, as the subjects under consideration by the 
Commission constitute some of the most vexing prob- 
lems confronting the Department in the preparation of 
war plans. 

An interesting feature of the testimony presented 
at the hearings was the’ great diversity of individual 
opinion expressed concerning the tasks confronting the 


War Policies 


By Major Dwight D. Eisenhower, Infantry 





Commission. In general, each witness gave his own 
interpretation to the resolution creating the Commis- 
sion. For example, a considerable number insisted 
that the entire effort should be devoted to the pro 
motion of peace,—some even going so far as to say 
that investigations carried out under the remainder of 
the Congressional directive would adversely affect our 
friendly relations with other powers. 


Methods for Preventing War 

Among those who confined their attention almost 
exclusively to methods for preventing war were a re- 
tired admiral of the Navy, two ministers of the Gospel, 
a leader of the Socialist party, an oculist, editors of 
magazines of so-called ‘‘ pacifist’’ leanings, and officials 
of various peace associations. 

Admiral Samuel McGowan advocated amending the 
Constitution of the United States, 


sé 


so as to require that, before war can be 
declared or participated in (except only in the 
event of attack or invasion) there must be a 
referendum. ie 


He was supported in his view by a later witness, Dr. 
Thomas Shastid, who heads an organization known as 
the ‘‘ War-Check-Vote, Incorporated.’’ Both of them 
argued that the people that have to fight the battles 
never desire war—that they are rushed into hostilities 
by ‘“‘big interests’? and governmental officials. In 
the Admiral’s words: 


se 


the only good war is a war that doesn’t 
take place; and it will never take place in this 
or any other country, if the people back home, the 
mothers all through the country, are allowed 
to have their say.’’ 

In response to questions by Commission members, 
other witnesses vigorously opposed this proposal. New- 
ton D. Baker, Ex-Secretary of War, voiced the sub- 
stance of this opposition as follows: 


“‘If the question were submitted to popular 
vote in the United States—shall the United States 
go to war with X—and we had a great debate 
about it over the United States, country 
X would in the meantime be making all 
the preparations, and we would not be making any 
until we found out what the vote would be. Our 
people would be separated into opposite camps 
about war, and if a small majority decided in 
favor of the war, it would be a practical advantage 
to our adversary by our going to war with a 
divided people whose feelings were split wide open; 
it would put us in a very weak situation.’’ 

Neither Admiral MeGowan or Doctor Shastid ad- 
vocated disarmament as a definite means of preventing 
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war. The latter, although intensely interested in 
methods for maintaining the peace, characterized 
many of the so-called peace movements as futile 
‘‘gvestures.’” Among these he included the League 
of Nations, and disarmament. 

Dr. Arthur Call, Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, concluded, as did the others of this group, 
that the only real solution to the problems given the 
Commission was through positive prevention of war. 
Unlike most of the others, however, he believed that 
conditions of the ‘‘living world’’ were such as to re- 
quire the maintenance of military force of approxi- 
mately the size now existing in this country. He said: 


‘*T am quite of the opinion that the ‘reasonable 
defensive posture,’ as phrased by President 
Washington, remains still a necessary posture on 
the part of our people we could not wage 
a war in a foreign country by our Navy alone; 
it has to be waged by the Navy in cooperation with 
the Army. Since our Army is as small as it is, 
I am of the opinion that our Military Establish- 
ment, as is, does not constitute, therefore, a menace 
to the peace of the world and that it is not neces- 
sary to think that it does.’’ 

On the other hand Rev. John Sayre, representing the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation ; Tucker Smith, Secretary 
of Committee on Militarism in Education; and Miss 
Dorothy Detzer, Secretary of the Woman’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, bitterly attacked 
our present military program. They said that it was 
a hindrance rather than a help in maintaining the 
peace; that it tended to make our population ‘‘ war- 
minded ;’’ and that it encouraged the adoption of eco- 
nomic and imperialistic policies likely to lead us into 
war. While it was generally agreed that there was 
small chance for other countries to take measurable 
steps in disarmament at present, it was nevertheless 
urged that America should by ‘‘example’’ show its 
complete reliance upon the Kellogg-Briand peace 
treaty—a document by the way that came in for con- 
siderable discussion before the Commission. Mr. Smith 
had the following to say about military preparation: 


sé 





your report must recognize that mili- 
tary preparedness that envisions the ability to 
strike hard and fast makes peace almost impos- 
sible in a crisis, and that the task before humanity 
is a task of getting a degree of disarmament that 
will prevent that situation; . . .”’ 


Surprisingly though, Mr. Smith did not coneur in the 
popular assumption that the hope of profiteering by 
**business’’ has a great effect in influencing us toward 
war. In this he differed sharply with the following 
statement of policy contained in the Democratic Na- 
tional Platforms of 1924 and 1928: 

‘*In the event of war in which the man power 
of the Nation is drafted, all other resources should 
likewise be drafted. This will tend to discourage 
war by depriving it of its profits.’’ 

Miss Detzer likewise did not entirely agree with Mr. 
Smith on this point. She contended that the searching 
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for trade by the munitions industry in time of peac 
and its hope of large profits in war, both tend to bri 
on conflict. 

Most of the witnesses just named advocated adhe 
ence to the World Court and to the League of Nations 
withdrawal of Marines from Nicaragua; independen 
of the Philippines; recognition of Soviet Russia; ar 
revision of national policies with respect to Lat 
American countries. Some also recommended cance 
lation of war debts. They opposed the development 
of any ‘‘policies that should be pursued in the event 
of war.’’ They insisted that to admit the possibilit, 
of war was to make war more likely, and helped to 
make our people ‘‘war-minded.’’ Such expressions 
as ‘‘ peace-minded,’’ ‘‘ war-minded,’’ ‘‘atmosphered in 
the psychology of war,’’ ‘‘ peace policies,’’ and ‘‘ prepa- 
ration for peace’’ were used repeatedly, but no at- 
tempt was made to define them. 

A listener gained the distinct impression that the 
members of this group, with possibly one or two ex- 
ceptions, were earnestly and unselfishly laboring for 
the promotion of an idea in which they implicitly be- 
lieved. One—Dr. Mercer Johnston—wore in his lapel 
the ribbon of the Distinguished Service Cross, won 
while serving with the A.E.F. in 1918. 





Equalization of War’s Burdens 


Other witnesses addressed themselves to the more 
specific tasks laid down in the resolution creating the 
Commission. They urged the intensive study in time 
of peace of the serious economic, industrial, and social 
disturbances that are certain to occur in war, and the 
development of a comprehensive program designed to 
minimize the effects of these disturbances. They be- 
lieved the Commission’s efforts to do this were per- 
feetly proper and could not logically be interpreted 
by any foreign nation as indicating ‘‘double-dealing”’ 
by the United States. Congressman Laguardia said: 


**As I understand the purpose of the resolution 
it is entirely separate and distinct from 
the question of the prevention of war . . . The 
mere fact that one takes an interest in the purpose 
of this resolution is no indication he is 
not doing all he can to avoid war. 

‘*Anyone who contemplates the terrors of an- 
other armed conflict, I believe, will see the neces- 
sity of providing ahead of time, as far as we can, 
for equalizing the burdens of war.’’ 


Bernard M. Baruch, Chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board in 1918, stated a similar view even more 
emphatically : 


**T take it that we are of the common belief 
that war ought to be avoided if possible, but that 
we must plan in such a way that, if war comes, 
we shall meet the enemy with our maximum 
effectiveness. 

‘‘War on this vast modern scale has hitherto 
so violently disturbed the pattern of the normal 
economic structure of belligerent nations that, 

the aftermath of the struggle prostrates 
both the conqueror and the conquered. With these 
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most serious considerations you must deal. 
The neglect of them is, in my opinion at least, one 
of the most threatening aspects of our govern- 
mental policy. It is for these reasons that I re- 
gard the work of this commission 
iously. ” 


very ser- 

Proposals concerning these matters naturally varied 
as Widely as did those submitted by the ‘‘peace’’ con- 
tingent. On one question, however, witnesses were 
divided of necessity into two camps. This question 
was: ‘‘Should the United States, in the event of war, 
actually seize, and take title to, all private property 
during the period of the conflict ?’’ 

Congressmen Frear and Laguardia, as well as Dr. 
Shastid and others, took the affirmative. Congress- 
man Royal C. Johnson and Past Commander P. V. 
MeNutt of the American Legion, approved the idea 
in principle, but expressed doubt that it would be ac- 
cepted by the majority of the people. 

Directly opposing the idea of actual seizure of all 
property were Newton Baker; Daniel Willard, Presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ; Commander 
Ralph O'Neil of the American Legion; Walter 5S. 
Gifford, President of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph; Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, Statistician and 
Economist ; A. H. Griswold, Executive Vice President 
of the International Telephone and Telegraph; C. B. 
Robbins, Ex-Assistant Secretary of War; William 
Green, President of the American Federation of Labor, 
and many others. 

Since the American Legion has long advocated ‘* Uni- 
versal Draft’’ in time of war, Commander O’Neil’s 
testimony was particularly interesting from the stand- 
point of establishing just what was meant by the 
phrase. Remarking that this term had been used 
largely as a ‘‘symbol,’’ it developed that he did not 
believe in the actual confiscation of private property, 
but rather in a strict governmental control over it. 
The true purpose of the program he advanced was 
clearly stated in answers he gave to questions by Com- 
missioners : 


Mr. Couturns. And in event of war, you think 
they (Producers of munitions) ought to be paid 
up to 7 per cent per annum? 

Mr. O’New. That is a fair return; yes. If 
they do not get any more than that, it will help 
considerably. That is a maximum, you under- 
stand. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG. You are talking about 
taking the exploitation profits out of war? 

Mr. O’New. That is what I am trying to do. 

Mr. McSwarn. In other words, eliminating 
what is ordinarily called profiteering; that is, 
unreasonable and excessive profits? 

Mr. O’Nem. Yes. 


Some witnesses maintained that the recognized right 
of government to tax wealth to any extent it saw fit, 
and to commandeer property for public use, was in 
fact a recognition 
of wealth.’ 


of the principle of ‘‘conscription 
This view was rejected by those who want 


; 
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to extend materially the right of government to seize 
private property. Mr. Laguardia was in favor of a 
constitutional amendment to 

‘‘give the government the broad, all-sweeping 
powers that it needs to take over property, nation- 
alize industry, stop speculation, and suspend all 
normal gains and profits; nothing short of that 
will equalize the burdens of war.’’ 


Mr. Frear was in substantial agreement with this sug- 
gestion. It is curious to note, in view of this statement 
of Mr. Laguardia’s that he later disclaimed any inten- 
tion of ‘‘equalizing the burdens of war.’’ He put it 
thus: 


‘*If any plan is to go through to take the profits 
out of war, it must do just that thing. 
everybody in the United States, whether in the 
infantry, in a bank, or in a factory, will enter 
the service of the country, taking all the chances 
of war and chancing the inequalities that war 
brings. In other words, to do this we have to 
nationalize all of the industries and militarize 
everybody from Texas Guinan to J. Pierpont 
Morgan, 

‘*It is difficult, and it is going to involve a lot 
of details and perhaps chaos. 

‘* Now, it is quite possible that one man’s factory 
will be used and abused and he may come out of 
the war almost ruined, while another man’s fae- 
tory may not have been used at all—yet no one 
wll have made any profits. 

‘*You can not stop and worry 
one is going to suffer more than the other 


Whether 


’? 


The opponents of actual conscription of property 
based their arguments largely upon their convictions 
of its impracticability in operation. Mr. Baruch sum- 
marized his reasons as follows: 


‘*Nobody with any familiarity with industry 
could seriously urge a wholesale assumption by 
any Federal Bureau of the responsibility for man- 
agement of any or all of the vast congeries of 
manufacturing establishments upon which we must 
rely for extraordinary effort in event of war. 
Even if such bureau management could prove 
adequate to the task (which it could never do) 
the mere process of change would destroy effi- 
ciency at the outset.’’ 


He said that when similar suggestions with respect 
to specific industries were made during the World 
War the proposal split upon the rock of the following 
argument: 


‘*Who will run it? Do you know another manu- 
facturer fit to take over its administration? Would 
you replace a proved expert manager by a prob- 
lematical mediocrity? After you had taken it over 
and installed your Government employee as man- 
ager, what greater control would you have then 
than now? Now, you can choke it to death, de- 
prive it of transportation, fuel, and power, divert 
its business, strengthen its rivals. Could 


any 
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disciplinary means be more effective? If you take 
it over, you can only give orders to an employee 
backed by threat of dismissal, and with far less 
effect than you can give them now.’’ 


No witness that advocated an actual seizure of all 
private property without giving owners the ‘‘just 
compensation’’ required by the 5th Amendment to the 
Constitution came forward with a detailed plan for ad- 
ministering the system. Statements were made that 
the population should be rationed—that the govern- 
ment should put our 125,000,000 people on its pay 
roll—_that money would cease to circulate, or be used 
only by the government in foreign trade—that prop- 
erty would be returned to the original owner at the 
end of the war on an ‘‘as is’’ basis—but no one ex- 
plained through what agency all this should, or could, 
be done. 





Finance and Price Freezing 


With respect to the use of money in war, Mr. Eugene 
Meyer, Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, ex- 
pressed an interesting view. 


es 


The obvious lesson is that the course 
of war depends upon resources in man power, 
supplies, and morale, and that finance is only 
incidental to these, for, after all, money is only 
a medium of exchange, and to the extent that men, 
material, and morale are available some medium 
of exchange will be available or will be developed 
so as to permit their continued functioning to the 
maximum limit.”’ 


Mr. Meyer thus indicates that under certain conditions 
something might be substituted for money as a 
‘‘medium of exchange.’’ With a system of universal 
conscription this medium could searcely be anything 
else than governmental orders. 

Mr. Baruch advocated a so-called ‘‘ price freezing”’ 
system. Because this proposal came in for much dis- 
cussion during later meetings of the Commission, news- 
paper accounts presented it generally as constituting 
the whole of Mr. Baruch’s plan. Actually, it was only 
one of the features of his complete proposal. He 
favored the development in peace of broad plans for 
setting up promptly in emergency an administrative 
machinery corresponding generally to that existing in 
the fall of 1918—and the preparation of specific plans 
for procuring the supplies that would be needed 
initially. He praised the work now being done along 
this line in the War and Navy Departments and em- 
phasized the necessity for its continuance. His ‘‘ price 
freezing’’ plan was advanced as an added means of 
securing justice and efficiency, and was proposed par- 
ticularly to assist in preventing inflation. Simply 
stated, the proposal is to place on the statute books a 
law that would empower the President in emergency 
to declare that the maximum prices existing in each 
locality for all services and things, at the time of the 
promulgation of the order, should not be exceeded 
during the war. A ‘‘Price Fixing Board’’ would be 
created to adjust prices where found necessary. The 
serious effects of rapid inflation in war, which the 
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‘price fixing’’ scheme is intended to eliminate, a 
described by Mr. Baruch as follows: 

‘*Inflation enormously increases the cost of w 
and multiplies burdens on the backs of generations 
yet to come. The war debt of the nation is neces 
sarily incurred in terms of debased dollar values, 
In the inevitable post-war deflation the debt, of 
course, remains at the inflated figure. Thus tie 
bonds that our Government sold in the World War 
for 50-cent dollars must be paid through the years 
by taxes levied in 100-cent dollars.’’ 


Much discussion centered about the constitutionality 
of this part of the plan. At first it was thought Mr. 
Baruch intended that the government should compel 
the sale of private property to individuals or to the 
government at prices fixed by fiat, thus constituting a 
‘‘taking’’ of property without according what the 
owner might consider ‘‘just compensation.’’ Later 
it was explained that no compulsion was intended— 
it was expected only to prohibit a buying or selling 
at a higher price than that specified. Doubt was ex- 
pressed by some witnesses as to the possibility of ad- 
ministering such a law. Objections of other kinds 
were raised—objections that Mr. Baruch in a second 
hearing attempted to meet by presenting an additional 
brief in support of his idea. 

Aside from Mr. Baker and Mr. Baruch, many other 
witnesses had had unusual experience in the World 
War, from which they were able to offer valuable 
suggestions. Among these were Daniel Willard; Wal- 
ter S. Gifford; William Green; and Howard Coffin, 
head of the Aircraft Production Board during the 
World War, and a devoted advocate of industrial pre- 
paredness long before we entered that conflict. Others 
were J. Leonard Replogle, Director of Steel Supplies, 
War Industries Board ; George N. Peek, Commissioner 
of Finished Products, War Industries Board ; Herbert 
Bayard Swope, prominent newspaper man and editor, 
and Benedict Crowell, Assistant Seeretary of War dur- 
ing the period 1917-1920. 

Mr. Willard and Mr. R. H. Aishton, President of 
the American Railway Association, outlined the pro- 
gram the railways have developed in cooperation with 
the War Department to insure the effective use of 
transportation systems in emergency. Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Arthur Ballantine, discussed the 
operation of tax laws in war. Clyde B. Aitchison, 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, <e- 
scribed the proper functions of that body under emer- 
gency conditions. Honorable William Ramseyer, 
Member of Congress, presented an interesting paper 
on ‘‘Paying for War as You Go.’’ In the World War 
about 27 per cent of current expenses were met by 
current taxation—the remainder of loans. It is Mr. 
Ramseyer’s view that all of the expenses should be 
paid for out of current revenues. He argued that by 
taxing incomes heavily enough to do this, people would 
not have money to spend freely, inflation would be 
automatically prevented, expenses would be kept at 
a minimum, and there would be no serious economic 
aftermath to the war. 
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War Department Plans 


On May 13, 1931, General Douglas MacArthur dis- 
cussed before the Commission the principal features of 
War Department plans for the mobilization of men 
and material in emergeny. In describing the premise 
on which these plans are built he said: 

‘*We have a General Mobilization Plan. This 
plan does not envisage any particular enemy. It 
contemplates the mobilization, by successive 
periods, of six field armies and supporting troops, 
or approximately 4,000,000 men. 

‘*This general plan establishes the basic policies 
for a systematic mobilization of the man- 
power of the United States. Being arranged by 
successive periods, the mobilization plan is flexible 
and can be made to fit the manpower needs oft 
any military situation. . . .”’ | 


The press generally jumped at the conclusion that 
in any emergency the War Department would insist 
upon raising immediately an army of 4,000,000 men. 
The language quoted above, of course, conveys no 
such meaning. Other remarks of the Chief of Staff 
further emphasize his real intent. 

‘“‘An emergency involving no more than the 
Regular Army, raised to its full strength and 
perhaps strengthened by some National Guard 
units, would cause scareely a ripple in American 
life and industry. there would be no oe- 
easion for the application of any governmental 
control not usually applied in peace. hy 

After discussing the basic provisions of the selective 
service system that the War Department believes should 
be applied if it ever becomes necessary to mobilize 
large land forces, General MacArthur took up those 
portions of the plan, prepared under the supervision 
of the Assistant Secretary of War, that affect the 
economic problems of war. He described the effects 
that proposed measures would have in war in equalizing 
burdens and minimizing profits, 

The War Department Plan provides in detail for the 
orderly procurement of all supplies it will need so as 
to occasion the minimum of disturbance in the normal 
economic life of the nation. Beyond this it provides 
for a civilian organization to exercise, under the Presi- 
dent, an efficient control over all resources. It makes 
provision for setting up promptly, in an emergency, 
all the administrative machinery that will be neces- 
sary. The plan conforms to existing constitutional 
provisions and to the laws that could be reasonably 
expected to be passed promptly in an emergency. 
General MacArthur’s address—which, with the War 
Department ‘‘Plan for Industrial Mobilization,’’ is 
published in Part II, Hearings before the Commis- 
sion authorized by Public Resolution 98—contained 
these general conclusions: 

**Modern war demands the prompt utilization of 
all the national resources. Measures for trans- 
forming potential strength into actual strength 
must work in emergency with the utmost speed 
and effectiveness, ' 

‘*The human burdens of war must be equalized 
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in so far as possible. To this end liability for com- 
bat service must be determined under a selective 
service system developed along the general lines 
of that used in the World War. 

‘‘The economic burdens must be 
through : 

a, Systematic registration of wealth and all 
accretions thereto during the period of the emer- 
gency; and tax legislation framed to place an 
equitable burden thereon. 

b. Orderly and economic procurement by the 
government itself. 

c. Strong and intelligent leadership 
cised through an adapted to 
purpose. 


equalized 


exer- 
organization the 
d. Application of governmental controls 
to prevent any profiteering at the national ex- 
pense. 
e. Prompt resumption of normal peace condi- 


tions upon the termination of the war. During 
the progress of any war the President should 


appoint a committee to study and prepare plans 
for demobilization. These plans must facilitate 
the reemployment of men returning to civil life 
from the Army and Navy, and the freeing of in- 
dustry of the accumulations of stocks produced 
to meet war requirements. 

‘fAll’ of the above demand an intensive and 
intelligent planning program carried out contin- 
uously in time of peace. Because of their peculiar 
responsibilities, the War and Navy Departments 
must be definitely required to carry on this work 
as the agents of the whole government. 

‘Congress should satisfy itself at frequent 
intervals as to the progress of plans under de- 
velopment by requiring their presentation to ap- 
propriate committees of Congress.”’ 


In commenting on the War Department plan, many 
witnesses, including a representative of the Navy De- 
partment, gave their endorsement to its general pro- 
visions. Mr. Coffin, a thoughtful student who has 
had a wealth of experience, studied the whole plan 
carefully and expressed the opinion that it is splen- 
didly conceived, and practicable in every respect. He 
believes that, in case of need, it would work with the 
maximum speed and effectiveness, with the least pos- 
sible injustice to individual citizens. 

After acknowledging the debt of the Department to 
the many public spirited civilians who have been of so 
much assistance in bringing plans to their present 
state of development, General MacArthur said: 

‘*It must be apparent to the Commission that 
the principles on which War Department plans are 
based do not differ essentially from those expressed 
by the majority of the witnesses who have pre- 
viously appeared before you. The goal we seek is 
that sought by the men responsible for the drafting 
of Public Resolution No. 98. Our plans simply 
set forth the methods whereby it is believed these 
principles and theories could be applied in the 

event of another great emergency.’’ 


Anti-Tank Defence’ 


By Captain Hinterhoff, General Staff, Polish Army 


HE success of the tank in the Great War, owing 
to lack of adequate anti-tank defence on the one 
hand and the moral influence it produced on the 

other, served only to justify the claim of the tank as a 
new weapon of the first order. 

If we define the tank as armour we may justly say 
that this armour has carried a victory over arms. 

Applying a boxing term to this assertion, the first 
stage in the development of the tank may be compared 
with the first round of a boxing match. 

The tank, 7. e., armour, defeated the arms because 
it protected the crew against enemy fire. Arms were 
utterly defenceless in face of this new fighting machine. 

But now comes the second round of the contest. The 
experiments of the war, several years of research in 
munition factories reinforced by experience in training 
camps, have produced means of anti-tank defence and 
introduced new methods in this field. 

In this second round the two sides seem to have 
reached an equal level, though it is difficult to predict in 
whose favour the seale of victory will turn. 

In the light of these considerations let us examine 
the methods of anti-tank defence, which in proportion 
to their development acquire an ever-growing signifi- 
cance. 

This problem is of great importance because it is 
closely connected with the introduction and develop- 
ment of mechanisation in the armies of Europe, and 
consequently it is a natural reaction against new means 
and methods of fighting. 

Anti-tank defence, similarly to anti-aircraft defence, 
may be classed as (1) active and (2) passive. 

Passive defence. As passive means of anti-tank de- 
fence may be mentioned two kinds of obstacles—natural 
and artificial. It goes without saying that the best de- 
fence against tanks and other armoured forces is natural 
obstacles in the imediate vicinity of the front line, 
thus preventing in a considerable measure the advance 
of tanks to the line of defence. 

In the case of a mobile war, with which one must 
seriously reckon, there is usually little time and ma- 
terial for construction of artificial obstacles. 

Drawing an inference from the above-mentioned 
thesis, when choosing a position it is necessary to allow 
for terrain conditions in case of an eventual tank action. 

It certainly requires a very conscientious reconnoi- 
tering, not only in the middle ground but also in the 
enemy’s rear, for the purpose of becoming acquainted 
with convenient places for tank advance. Moreover, the 
fighting of tanks demands, for one thing, an exact 
knowledge of enemy tactics with the above weapon, as 
well as the characteristic features and properties of the 
types of tanks. On the basis of exact knowledge of the 
terrain. of the technical features of enemy tanks, and 


* From the Royal Tank Corps Journal, October, 1931. 
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enemy tactics in the use of tanks, it is possible to fore- 
cast what the enemy action is likely to be, and which 
sections of the line may be convenient for this ma- 
neuvre and which not. 

As I have already mentioned, a mobile war excludes 
the possibility of constructing artificial obstacles such 
as pits, conerete emplacements, barbed wire entang|e- 
ments, and other forms of obstruction, the variety of 
which increases so much in a position war. The con- 
sideration of these means will not form the subject o* 
the present article. 

It will not be out of place to mention one special kind 
of artificial defence which towards the end of the war 
was largely used by the Germans and which may be 
used in a mobile war. It is an obstacle consisting of 
small, flat, portable mines weighing several kilo- 
grammes, which may be placed by pioneers on the mid- 
dle ground. (‘‘no-man’s-land’’). 

These mines placed ih the middle ground may, in con- 
junction with natural obstacles, protect the infantry 
from tank attack. Such mines are at present used in 
European armies; their construction, however, is held 
a secret. 

Natural obstacles. The natural obstacles which may 
check the advance of tanks are mountains, forests, wa- 
ter, bogs, and other irregularities of the terrain. How- 
ever, as different types of tanks possess different capaci- 
ties of overcoming obstacles, the ideas of mountain, for- 
est, ete., in the sense of anti-tank obstacles, have a rela- 
tive meaning. 

Mountains constitute a real obstacle for tanks when 
they are rocky and when they abound in steep slopes 
(45°) and sharp turnings, or when they are densely 
wooded. Mountains having even very gentle slopes and 
not abounding in precipices, cliffs, and boulders, but 
covered with thick undergrowth (which on level ground 
forms no obstacle) are difficult for tanks to scale. 
Mountains with gentle slopes devoid of trees, possessing 
roads and convenient passes, can be crossed by tanks, as 
the last experiment in Moroeeo showed. Water, such 
as lakes and rivers, is an insuperable obstacle for tanks. 
especially when they are deep and have steep and 
swampy banks. It is necessary to take into account the 
season and the character of the water (e. g., rivers that 
dry up). 

It is necessary to mention that the technique of 


-erossing rivers by tanks—especially in England—is un- 


dergoing colossal progress, so that rivers will soon cease 
to be considered as insuperable obstacles. 

Bogs can check tanks only when they are marshy 
and do not possess convenient passes. In such bogs 
tanks get stuck and sink, and their caterpillar tracks 
revolving in one place make the situation still worse 


With regard to tank activity in bogs such as those of 
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Poland, it may be considered as absolutely out of the 
question; the present progress of technique, however, 
will make it possible for tanks to act even after the 
spring thaw. 

Special irregularities of the terrain, such as deep pits 
torn up by shells, and others having steep sides, thick 
walls, clearings with stumps sticking high above the 
surface, craggy sides of mountains, and so on, consti- 
tute serious obstacles, especially for the small type of 
tank, and may, if not absolutely check the advance, 
at least hamper it to a considerable extent. Stumps 
among trees, especially if the space between them is nar- 
rower than the breadth of the tank, make it impossible 
for the tank to make its way through or to destroy them, 
and thus finally bring the tank to a standstill. 

Young undergrowth, which as a rule is not considered 
as an obstacle, greatly handicaps both the advance of 
tanks and their orientation if its height surpasses that 
of the observation ports. 

When considering the general significance and value 
of natural anti-tank obstacles it is necessary to em- 
phasise the fact that the existence of obstacles of this 
kind stretching in an unbroken line along a section of 
the front may frustrate an enemy tank attack. 

However, after a closer examination of the above- 
mentioned passive obstacles the conclusion we arrive at 
is that, with the sole exception of mines, these obstrue- 
tions check the advance of tanks only temporarily, not 
being able either to destroy or make them harmless; 
with the technical progress of tanks these obstacles will 
become less and less formidable. That is why the 
weight of anti-tank defence should be based on active 
means. 








Active defence. As active means of defence—apart 
from arms in the hands of the infantry such as the rifle, 
hand grenades, heavy machine guns, and anti-tank wea- 
pons such as special heavy machine guns at its disposal, 
accompanying and divisional artillery—may also be 
considered gas, smoke screens, and aircraft. 

Future wars will probably witness a new form of 
combat, viz., tank against tank. Several such encount- 
ers between English and German tanks took place to- 
wards the end of the Great War in 1918 (near Cambrai 
and Villers-Brettoneaux) in which, in spite of the su- 
periority of the English tanks over the German, the 
former sustained heavy losses. 

There is no dubt that in future wars, in view of the 
rapid development of armoured forces, tank encounters 
will be a common feature. ; 

Thus infantry applying active means of defence will 
have for its object either the neutralisation of the tank 
crew protected by armour, which in consequence will 
bring about the immobilisation of the tank itself, or the 
neutralisation of the caterpillar track or some other 
vulnerable and vital part of the machine, for instance 
the engine. 

The two great assets of the tank are armour and 
mobility. The armour plate is composed of special 
chromo-nickel plates welded by acetylene gas; the plate 
consists of two parts, the outer (thinner) part, and the 
inner (thicker). The outer surface is hard so as to 
prevent the shell from sinking into it, and the remain- 
ing mass is soft and tensile so as to yield to the pres- 
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sure of the shell, and, in case of being pierced, not to 
break into fragments which would wound the crew. 

The form of the plate is of great importance, for 
every oblique and convex surface will considerably 
diminish the force of penetration of a shell. As to the 
thickness of plates, light tanks are for the most part 
protected by armour of 14 to 16 mm. thick, and the 
most vulnerable places, as, for example, the turrets, by 
plates 25 mm. thick. Heavy tanks are armoured with 
plates 40 mm. thick and even thicker; less vital parts 
are amoured with plates 6 to 8 mm. thick. 

Just as armour is for the tank a direct protection, so 
is its speed its indirect protection, for even the field 
gun is helpless in the fact of a tank moving at right 
angles to the direction of the firing line at a distance of 
less than 800 metres; the speed of the tank moving 
at an angle will be higher than the speed in the change 
of direction of gun fire. 

It is worth while to note that the speed of modern 
tanks is greatly increasing (Carden-Lloyds attain 35 
km. per hour), although naturally their progress across 
country will be somewhat slower, especially in case of 
an attack with infantry following. 


Infantry weapons. 


Rifle and machine-gun fire. The result of anti-tank 
fire from rifle or heavy machine gun on the armour of 
the modern tanks is quite ineffective. It does not, how- 
ever, exclude the possibility of using ordinary shell fire 
at a close range by skilful gunners aiming at observa- 
tion slits. This moment deserves attention for, as is 
known from military literature, about 50 per cent. loss 
in tank personnel was caused by this means. 

By adequate training in shooting at observation ports 
of tanks a certain confidence in the possibility of re- 
sistance against tanks may be instilled in infantry. 

Essentially, however, the infantry should concen- 
trate its fire on hostile infantry, leaving the struggle 
with tanks to weapons specially designed for this pur- 
pose, 

It is necessary, therefore, to apply certain tacties, 
such as the scattering and camouflaging of the infantry, 
which can remain invisible for tanks whose capacity of 
observation is small; fire should be applied by the in- 
fantry only in case of its being noticed by tanks; the 
infantry should be well aware that the slightest attempt 
to escape before the tank spells imminent death. 

After the passage of tanks the infantry should fire 
on the enemy infantry with the object of separating it 
from its tanks. 

Hand grenades. In ease of a hand-to-hand fight be- 
tween tanks and infantry, the latter, besides rifles, has 
hand grenades at its disposal. 

The present regulations foresee the crippling of tanks 
with the help of hand grenades used in bunches. This 
last weapon, however, is very ineffective, especially 
when used singly; the explosion of at least five gren- 
ades under a caterpillar tread may damage it; a certain 
effect may be anticipated at the explosion of a bunch 
of hand grenades under the tank where the armour is 
usually thinner. 

On the whole this weapon cannot accomplish any 
notable results. 
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Anti-tank arms. As will be seen from the above, in- 
fantry does not fight tanks, only the infantry following 
the hostile tanks, leaving this task to special anti-tank 
weapons. 

As a result of this it becomes necessary to group anti- 
tank arms far in the rear and which on no condition 
can be placed in the first infantry line. By anti-tank 
weapons we mean heavy and light anti-tank machine 
guns. 

On account of the great development of this arm 
in all the armies, and being the oldest in importance 
as an anti-tank weapon, it demands special considera- 
tion. 

Anti-tank weapons attained their highest ability in 
1918 in the German army as the most effective means 
of combating Allied tanks. 


Rifle and heavy machine gun. For the purpose of 
overcoming Allied tanks the Germans retaliated by con- 
structing the anti-tank rifle and heavy machine gun 
and adapted also the ordinary field gun for fighting 
tanks. 

Anti-tank rifles (Tankgewehr), cal, 13 mm., were 
used in 1917; however, on account of their weight and 
the sharp recoil they produced, they proved to be less 
effective. 

Heavy anti-tank machine guns. (Tuff—Tank und 
Flugzeuge), eal. 13 mm., with the range of 3,000 metres, 
were constructed towards the end of the war but were 
not used at the front. 

Anti-tank field guns. As anti-tank guns they used 
ordinary field guns (77), placed apart and camouflaged, 
in the vicinity of the first infantry line. The Germans 
did not possess anti-tank guns in the modern sense of 
the word, and the field gun, the so-called Nahkampfge- 
schutz, successfully fulfilled this task. The battle of 
Soissons can testify to this, in which, on the 18th July, 
1918, 62 out of 102 tanks attacking, and on the 19th 
July, 50 out of the 91 attacking, were destroyed by anti- 
tank arms. 

There were cases in which even one anti-tank gun 
worked by one brave artilleryman could destroy sev- 
eral tanks, as in the battle of Cambrai, 20th November, 
1917. As Marshal Haig emphasised when he said, ‘‘ One 
German field gun handled by one officer was able in a 
short time to destroy 16 British tanks.’’ Unfortunately 
this gun, on account of its dimensions, could easily be 
detected by tanks and by enemy artillery supporting 
tank attacks; its team of six horses rendered it almost 
impossible to alter the position of the gun. 

Basing themselves upon the experience of the World 
War, all the armies experiment intensively with the 
new types of anti-tank weapons (heavy machine and 
field guns). 


Heavy anti-tank machine guns may be divided into 
two groups. The first, cal. 13 group, chiefly used for 
fighting aeroplanes, but may be also used against 
armoured forees; the second, ranging from 20 to 25 
mm., is specially used against armoured forces. To the 
first group belongs the cal. 13 Hotchkiss heavy machine 
gun, which at a 100 metres range pierces a chromo- 
nickel plate 20 mm. thick; the 12.7 eal. Browning 
h.m.g., piercing a 25 mm. thick plate at the same range ; 
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the 14 mm. col. Breda (Italy), possessing a high initi 
velocity (1,000 per second), capable of piercing a : 
mm. plate at a 100 metres range. 

Of the second group are worthy of note: The Oer!.- 
kon (Switzerland) h.m.g., capable of penetrating a 36 
mm. plate at the range of 370 metres (used in the Env- 
lish army, mounted on caterpillar tracks), and the “0 
mm. h.m.g., turned out by the Dutch Munition Fac- 
tory, possessing a high penetrating power (32 mm. plate 
at a range of 150 to 200 metres). Trials with models 
of the last calibre are being made by the Hotchkiss, Fiat 
and Madsen factories; results are, however, not yet ex- 
actly known. 

The German heavy machine gun (Rheinmetall) might 
be mentioned as possessing high capacity of piercing 
steel armour plates. 

As is seen from the above, the heavy machine guns 
of this group can very effectively offer resistance to 
tanks, especially of the light type, already at a range 
of about 1,000 metres. 

Anti-tank field guns. Research and trials are being 
made with 37 to 70 eal. guns by various munition fae- 
tories. 

Small 37 cal. guns are produced by Vickers-Arm- 
strong, Skoda, and Bofors. This type of gun has a 
range of 5,000 metres, the weight of the shell being 
about 800 grammes, with a capacity of piercing a 20 
mm. armour plate at 1,000 metres. 

Small 47 cal. guns are made by Beardmore (Britain), 
Bofors (Sweden), and ‘‘ Pocisk’’ (Poland). 

Guns of this kind with a range of 6,500 metres can 
penetrate a 30 mm. armour plate; a somewhat heavier 
type, made by Bofors, penetrate a 40 mm. plate at a 
range of 900 metres. 

"he heaviest type, cal. 65 to 70 mm., is produced by 
the Dutch Munition Factory ; this gun, however, has not 
been sufficiently experimented with. All these figures 
serve to emphasise to what extent anti-tank weapons, 
especially guns, are capable of combating armoured 
fighting vehicles. 

With regard to their theoretical use, anti-tank wea- 
pons should be grouped in the rear, adequately camou- 
flaged, giving no sign of their presence until the last 
moment. 

In spite of the small size and comparative mobility 
of anti-tank guns, the altering of their position is no 
easy work. 

Some English military writers, and the French Gen- 
eral Herr, have lately launched the conception of an 
anti-tank gun mounted on a caterpillar chassis and pos- 
sessing a shield in front. 

It is only fair to add that all the data with regard to 
the penetration capacity of various anti-tank weapons 
have been established on ranges, and consequently in 
almost ideal conditions. 

There is not the slightest doubt that in the field, tak- 
ing into account the speed of moving tanks on the one 
hand and the morale of the heavy machine guns and 
anti-tank gun personnel exposed to tank fire on the 
other, the efficiency of anti-tank weapons will greatly 
diminish. 


Division artillery. Its function against tanks may be 
direct, supporting the infantry or taking part in the 
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neral action; or indirect, by means of operating 


- 
g 
guns singly or in batteries from an exposed position. 


It goes without saying that the more adequately is 

e infantry supplied with anti-tank weapons, the less 
‘requently division artillery help will be called upon. 

Artillery activity from exposed positions will be used 
only in exceptional cases. The first task of division ar- 
tillery is to attack the rallying and sallying points of 
tanks; and, next, tank advance itself from its outset 
should be the object of concentrated fire. 


~_ 
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The advisability of using gas hand grenades against 
tanks is obvious. The tank crew forced to wear masks 
will lose much of its fighting efficiency, Independently 
of the above-mentioned methods of active means of de- 
fence in conjunction with infantry, such weapons as 
gas and smoke sereens may be added to the list. 

Gas, as has already been mentioned, greatly lowers 
the efficiency of tank crews; with regard to smoke 
screens in middle ground, the infantry, by obliterating 
the view greatly handicaps the advance of tanks. This 


THE SPECIFICATION OF ANTI-TANK WEAPONS 


A. I. GROUP- 


Calibre 






































Factory mm. Weight Range Vo fire Shell of shell 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 s $ 
ere 12.5 220 —- 900 arm. 40 gr. 
A BOM onc we ecs 14 100 5000 1000 200 pract. 60 gr. 
Hotchkiss, France ..... 13.2 163 TOOO 800 450 theor. arm. 52 gr. Too heavy 
200 pract. smoke 
Beardmore, Great Britain 12.7 17 - 850 — arm. 50 gr. 
Browning, ie See 12.7 74 SO0U0 760 S00 theor. arm. 52 gr. 
500 pract. smoke 
B. IT. GROUP—20/25 mm. M. GUNS 
Oerlikon, Switzerland 20.1 170 800 100 praet. arm. Unused in Breat Britain 
875 smoke 140 gr. 
explod. 130 gr. 
inflamm. 
Hotchkiss, France 20 - 1000 oie ada . ai 
Dutch Factory of Arms, 80 850 - Piercing at 400-350 m. plate 21 mm. 
RO eee 20 134 600 —— arm. 144 gr. 300-250 m. plate 26 mm. 
explod. 127 gr. 200- 40 m. plate 32 mm. 
Madsen, Denmark ...... 20 100 = 6000 875 200 theor. arm. 165 gr. 
750 100 pract. explod. 140 gr 
Rheinmetal, Germany 20 65 5600 825 250 arm. 140 gr Piercing at 100 m. plate 35 mm. 
500 m. plate 19 mm. 
1000 m. plate 12 mm. 
IL a 25.4 40 4000 440 60 pract. 200 gr. 
C. ANTI-TANK GUNS 
Skoda, Czechoslovakia .. 37 200 = 6500 460 — arm. 0.80 kg. 
Bofors, Sweden ....... 37 228 3300 485 arm. 0.80 kg. Piercing at 1000 m. plate 20 mm. 
610 explod. 3900 m. plate 10 mm. 
2: BS eee 37 163 5000 609 120 arm. 0.80 kg. Piercing at 450 m. plate 25mm. 
explod. 0.50 kg 
Rosenberg, Soviets 37 180 §©©3200 440) 8 arm. 0.50 kg 
Maklen, Soviets ...... 37 330 3200 650 25 arm. 0.48 kg 
Beardmore, Great Britain 40 182 3400 579 40) explod. 0.9 kg Piercing at 300 m. plate 30 mm. 
arm. 
Beardmore, Great Britain 47 238 600 494 35 arm. 1.47 kg. 
explod 
Vickers, Great Britain 47 254 $88 1.5 kg. Piercing at 1000 m. plate 20 mm. 
Pocisk, Poland ........ 47 6500 465 15/20 L5 kg. 
Sofors, Sweden ....... 47 310 6630 560 30 arm. 
explod. 15 kg. Piercing at 900 m. plate 40 mm. 
Dutch Factory of Arms, 37 235 4200 525 arm. 0.7 kg. 
SE Fe ake a 5 eee 47 350 =©6000 525 arm, 0.5 kg. 
65 360 3000 200 explod. 3.5 kg. 
70 360 3200 220 explod. 4 kg. 


13 mm. 


Rate of 


M. GUNS 


Weight Remarks 
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latter weapon has, however, two aspects; if on one hand 
it checks the progress of tanks, on the other it renders 
the application of means of defence—guns and heavy 
machine guns almost null. 

Aircraft. In addition to the use of the above-men- 
tioned means of defence, infantry may be considerably 
helped in fighting tanks by its air arm. 

This last factor will have for its task both the detect- 
ing of tanks and their manceuvres, and the bombard- 
ment of their rallying points. 

During a tank attack, the air arm, being equipped 
with eal. 13 h.m.g. (which is foreseen in some Euro- 
pean armies), may cause considerable damage to the 
advancing machines; moreover, the air arm may suc- 
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cessfully contribute to the defence by gunning a: 
bombing the advancing infantry. 

In this brief survey of means and methods of ant 
tank defence I have tried to point out that infant: 
have ceased to be a defenceless mass, fighting against 
heavy odds, which up to now armoured fighting y 


hicles, bringing death and destruction, were for it. In- 
fantry gradually becomes an equal opponent of the 
machine in this terrible struggle for victory. This ad- 


vance in methods and means of anti-tank defence should 
therefore be one of impulse towards the development 
of armoured force both from a technical and tactical 
point of view. 


The Christie Tank Going Through a Bomb Crater at Aberdeen. 
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The Yorktown Sesquicentennial Celebration 


By Second Lieutenant John R. Lovell, Coast Artillery Corps 


HE Sesquicentennial Celebration of the Siege of 

Yorktown and the Surrender of Cornwallis pro- 

vided an unexpected opportunity for the United 
States Army to render a peace-time service where or- 
vanized assistance was sorely needed. Few of us had 
any idea that we were to take such an important part 
in it until the War Department placed Brigadier Gen- 
eral S. D. Embick, Commandant, Coast Artillery 
School, in general charge of the demonstration. The 
Yorktown Sesquicentennial Celebration was one of the 
greatest projects that the United States Army has 
undertaken since the World War. 


assistants deserve great credit for their unlimited and 
willing cooperation with the Army personnel. The 
Colonial National Monument organization assisted in 
clearing the battlefield, prepared the specifications for 
and awarded the contracts. They performed a large 
part of the construction work under the supervision 
of their engineers. 

Mr. Albert R. Rogers had been appointed as the 
Director of the Celebration prior to the time that the 
Army took charge of the project. Many of the details 
in connection with the Celebration had been worked 
out by Mr. Rogers months in advance. 





For this celebration Congress appropriated $200,000 
and created the United States Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission composed of five senators and five representa- 


tives. In addition the state of Virginia appropriated 
$12,500, and appointed its own commission of ten mem- 
bers. In order to supplement the two commissions, 
and to act where the federal and state organizations 
could not function, the Yorktown Sesquicentennial 
Association was formed. This association was com- 
posed of public spirited and patriotic citizens from 
the several states and territories of the Union. 

The Colonial National Monument, an organization 
operating under the National Park Service of the 
Department of Interior, was established and under- 
took much of the preparatory work. Mr. Oliver G. 
Taylor, Engineer in Charge of the park project at 
Yorktown, Mr. William M. Robinson, Jr., Superintend- 
ent of the Colonial National Monument organization, 
and Mr. J. R. Lassiter, Associate Engineer, and their 


The Commanding General organized a complete gen- 
5S Fr ~ 
eral and technical all-army staff as follows: 


Cc. G. Brig. Gen. 8S. D. Embick, U.S. A. 
C. of 8. Major D. 8. Lenzner, C. A. C. 
A. ©. of 8. Major C. W. Bundy, C. A. C, 
A. de C., Lieut. J. D. Moss, C. A. C. 
G-1 Major T. C. Cook, C. A.C. 
Capt. J. P. Ratay, F.A. 
Lieut. M. L. Elliott, A. C, 
G-2 Major Hayes A. Kroner, Inf. 
Lieut. C. W. Allen, A. C. 
G-3 Capt. W. W. Irvine, C. A.C. 
Capt. H. B. Smith, Inf. 
Lieut. M. S. Carter, C. A.C. 
G-4 Major L. L. Stuart, C, A. C. 
Qm. Capt. I. J. Wharton, Q. M. C, 
Asst. Qm. Lieut. C. J. Hauck, C. A.C. 
Mess Officer Capt. G. M. O’Connell, C. A. C, 
Asst. Adjutant Lieut. J. R. Lovell, C. A.C. 


Provost Marshal 
M. P. Officer 
In charge of buses, taxis 
In charge of parking lots 
Transportation Officer 
Asst. Trans. Officer 


Capt. B. L. Milburn, C. A. C. 
Lieut. F. T. Ostenberg, C. A. C. 
Lieut. W. R. Ellis, C. A. C. 
Lieut. R. F. Cuno, A. C. 

Capt. C. F. Johnson, 34th Inf. 
Lieut. T. V. Stayton, C. A. C. 
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Musical Director Capt. K. ~ vides, Inf. 4 Corps Area, and small, privately owned, dump truck 
Communications Officer Capt. Creighton Kerr, C. A. C. ae . _ oF ae Par 
Chaplain Capt. I. J. Bennett hired by the U.S. ¢ ee . a 

Fire Marshal Capt. P. E. Bermel, C. E. As fast as they could be utilized efficiently, troo) 

Asst. Fire Marshal Lieut. D. P. Norman, Inf. : : ’ ork : : . : ‘ 
+ we , were sent to Yorktown to rush the preparatio ' 
Engineering Officers Colonel J. C. Ohnstad, C. A. C. okk care ender 


Lieut. H. E. Strickland, C. A. C. 


Liaison Officer Capt. W C. Rathbone, Inf. 





Surgeon Colonel D. F. Duval, M. C. 
CC. O. Troops Colonel C. H. Miller, Inf. 
100 T 7) ey Y yy 4 
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At first glance, the staff appears to be a top-heavy 
organization, but its size was fully justified during the 
actual period of the Celebration. The Commanding 
General and his assistants were officially designated 
as the Executive Staff, United States Sesquicentennial 
Commission. This staff actually commenced to fune- 
tion in its entiretly at 9:00 a. m., October 5. 

The work assigned to the regular army troops con- 
sisted of the construction and improvement of roads 
and paths, the erection of tents for the Celebration, 
preparation of camps required to shelter the regular 
army, national guard, and other units. 

The first regular army contingent began work under 
the supervision of Captain W. W. Irvine, C. A.C., 
G-3. Two regiments, the 51st and 52nd Coast Artil- 
lery, were designated special duty organizations. The 
permanent guard, tractor and truck drivers, janitors, 
orderlies, and other special duty personnel were de- 
tailed from these organizations, so that the other out- 
fits would have their full strength for pageant activities 
and drill rehearsals. 

The Celebration ground was a large alfalfa field 
with a small patch of cotton, tobacco, and peanuts, 
and numerous beds of flowers within it. The alfalfa 
was harvested. Colonel J. C. Ohnstad, C. A. C., was 
detailed engineer in charge of the Celebration grounds, 
and Lieut. H. E. Strickland was detailed engineer in 
charge of the army camp area. The task of staking 
out the fields was begun, accurate sketches were made, 
and the work progressed rapidly in its early stages. 

Captain P. E. Bermel, C. E., assisted by Lieut. B. 8S. 
Shute, C. E., and Lieut. Frank Blue, C. E., and Com- 
pany C, 13th Engineers had charge of the construe- 
tion of the paths and roads. Marl, excavated in the 
vicinity, proved to be excellent road and path build- 
ing material. It was hauled by Mack army dump 
trucks which were obtained from all over the Third 


to completion. These details were sent from th 
Mechanized Foree and the 34th Infantry at Fo: 
Eustis, and the Coast Artillery organizations at For 
Monroe. Materials were obtained from practically a! 
of the posts in the Third Corps Area and from th 
Quartermaster Depots. 

Company C, 13th Engineers, was designated as th 
fire company. In addition to other assignments, this 
organization was to be considered as a reserve for an) 
emergency that might occur. 

The Yorktown Sesquicentennial Celebration covered 
the period October 16-19. Friday, October 16, was 
designated Colonial Day; Saturday, October 17, Revo- 
lutionary Day; Sunday, October 18, Religious Day, 
and Monday, October 19, Anniversary Day. 

There were many prominent speakers on the four 
day program including the President of the United 
States; Marshal Petain of France; our own General 
Pershing ; the Acting Secretary of War, the Honorable 
Frederick H. Payne; the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Honorable Charles Francis Adams; the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur; the 
Governor of Virginia, the Honorable Garland Pollard: 
the Governors of the Thirteen Original States, and 
many other notables. 

The series of pageants which were held in connec- 
tion with the Celebration was splendid. It was most 
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PLAN OF THE SIEGE OF YORKTOWN. 


impressive, and the details were historically correc! 
insofar as they are of record. The difficulties to be 
overcome in training and rehearsing several thousan(| 
persons can well be imagined. 

Mr. Thomas Wood Stevens was the Pageant Director. 
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ind incidentally, the author of the pageants. He was 
ibly assisted by Mr. Theodore Viehman, Associate 
Director, Mr. Alexander Wyckoff, Designer, Warrant 
'fficer George Dahlquist, 12th C. A., Musical Director, 
ind others. Major F. C. Phelps, 34th Infantry, as- 


sisted the Pageant Director and acted as a liaison 
fficer between the Director and the Military units 
participating. 

The U. S. Army troops arrived at their camp near 


Yorktown October 10, became settled in quarters over 
the week-end, and commenced rehearsals Monday, Oc- 
tober 12. Rehearsals and exercises were held every 
morning for the military personnel while civilian 
vroups took over the pageant field every afternoon. 
The drill regulations that were in effect in the col- 
onial and French armies during the revolutionary pe- 
riod were carefully rehearsed weeks in advance. It 
was difficult for our Infantry, Cavalry, and Coast Ar- 
tillery units to enact even a sham battle where the 
troops advance toward one another in a single line, 





Marshal Petain, President Hoover, Mrs. Hoover, 
General Pershing, Mr. Townsend. 


shoulder to shoulder, with volley fire predominating. 
Revolutionary tactics were entirely different from those 
employed now, and it required several rehearsals be- 
fore our soldiers were rated as good exponents of 
Baron Von Steuben’s drill regulations. 

The costumes used by the participants in the pag- 
eants were accurate and complete. Many of them were 
made by ladies living in the communities in and near 
Yorktown, under supervision of Evelyn Cohen, Cos- 
tume Designer. The remainder were furnished com- 
mercially. Over 4000 costumes were used in the entire 
pageant. 

The Pageant was divided into three separate parts 

the Pageant of the Colonies, held on Friday, October 
16, the Pageant of the Yorktown Campaign on Satur- 
day, October 17, and the Anniversary Day Pageant on 
Monday, October 19. 

The Pageant of the Colonies depicted scenes of the 
liistory and character of the Original Thirteen Col- 
onies, in the form of drama and pantomime with events 
leading from the landing at Jamestown in 1607 to the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. The 
actors in this pageant were drawn from Fort Monroe 
and Langley Field. 
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The Pageant of the Yorktown Campaign was a mili- 
tary and naval pageant, depicting, through historical 
scenes, the planning and execution of the Yorktown 
campaign, including preliminary battles. This was 
a spectacular show. The chronicler, by means of a 
public address system, kept the audience informed as 
to the historical significance of the events that were 
being portrayed on the large field in the stadium. 
Scenes on the large revolving stage in the center of 
the field represented events that took place away from 
Yorktown. The participants in this pageant 
drawn almost entirely from military personnel. 

The Pageant of the Yorktown Campaign included 
scenes of the conference between Washington and 
Rochambeau at Weathersfield, Connecticut, May 21, 
1781; the fight at Green Spring when Mad Anthony 
Wayne, under Lafayette, charged the British under 
Cornwallis, July 6, 1781; Washington at his head- 
quarters on the Hudson, receiving word that de Grasse 
was sailing for the Chesapeake, August 14, 1781; Sir 
Henry Clinton, at his headquarters in New York learn- 
ing of the American and French march to Virginia; 
and the besieging of Yorktown including the taking of 
Redoubts 9 and 10, the bombardment of Yorktown, 
the capitulation of the British, and the order to cease 
firing. 

The Anniversary Day Pageant portrayed the histori- 


were 


cal scene representing the surrender of the British 
forces at Yorktown in 1781. The banquet given to 


Lord Cornwallis and General Rochambeau by General 
George Washington was reproduced, and was followed 
by a masque dealing in symbolic, or allegorical, form 
with the great development of America after York- 
town, with the main motifs Peace, Liberty, and De- 
mocracy. At the close of the masque, the British flag 
was raised from the British redoubt and the national 
salute was fired. 

This Pageant, which was witnessed by the President 
of the United States and many other dignataries, was 
a most stirring one, intensely interesting throughout. 
The sight of the British and Hessian soldiers, in their 
new and colorful uniforms, filing out of their fortifi- 
cations at Yorktown with General O’Hara at their 
head, their colors eased, and marching to the music 
of the appropriate British air, ‘‘The World Turned 
Upside Down,’’ was one that will live long in the mem- 
ories of those who were fortunate enough to see it. 

The personnel participating in the pageants were 
drawn from nearby communities—Yorktown, William 
and Mary College, High Schools, Military Posts, Theat- 
rical Societies, and other organizations. 
played many of the important parts. 

The Grand Military Review, which officially closed 
the Yorktown Sesquicentennial Celebration, was one 
of the most colorful and impressive military forma- 
tions that has been conducted in the last decade. It 
was a sight that would stir the souls of all loyal and 
patriotic Americans—the appropriate finale to a great 
Celebration. 

A cool brisk October day, not a cloud in the dark 
blue sky, groves of trees with multi-colored leaves in 
the distance, and a military spectacle headed by the 





Army officers 
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Commanding General, Brigadier General S. D. Embick, 
and his Staff, consisting of a column several miles long 
with the smart Corps of Cadets from the Virginia 
Military Institute bringing up the rear, the thunderous 
applause of over one hundred thousand Americans— 
this is a picture not often seen in these times. 

Units of the Regular Army, a detachment of French 
Marines, the United States Navy, the United States 
Coast Guard, the United States Marines, the National 
Guard, the American Legion Drum and Bugle Corps 
from Delaware and West Virginia, and the Corps of 
Cadets, Virginia Military Institute, all participated 
in this great spectacle. 

Many of the National Guard organizations wore 
special uniforms that added color to the formation. 





George Washington Firing First Shot Against Yorktown 


The somber drabness of the regular’s uniform was 
sharply contrasted with the orange, gold, red, and blue 
colors of the National Guard. The Governor’s Foot 
Guards of Connecticut, the composite Battalion from 
New York, the Governor’s Troop of Cavalry from Penn- 
sylvania and the famous ‘‘Black Horse Troop,’’ Troop 
B, 102d Cavalry from New Jersey, were outstanding. 

The President of the United States arrived at York- 
town aboard the U. 8. S. Arkansas on the morning of 
October 19. As the presidential party steamed up the 
river, the entire fleet rendered the prescribed salute. 
President Hoover disembarked, received the Guard of 
Honor, and then motored to the stadium between lines 
formed by National Guard organizations from the va- 
rious States. 

The 3rd Cavalry with their gold standards and lances 
escorted the President and his party through the Vir- 
ginia Arch into the huge amphitheater, and then into 
the center of a hollow square formed by the 12th Coast 
Artillery, the massed colors, the 3rd Cavalry, and the 
United States Army Band. As the President alighted 
from his automobile, the band played the National 
Anthem, while the vast throng arose and paid homage 
to the nation’s Chief Executive. President Hoover 
then advanced to the speaker’s stand and delivered his 
address over the radio and the public address system. 
Following the President’s address the party of dis- 
tinguished guests was escorted through a pathway 
formed by two lines of sentinels in special uniforms, 
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to the official luncheon tent where approximately fit 
teen hundred guests were seated. 

The President and his party rested in the Presi 
dent’s tent after the luncheon and then returned t 
the stadium where they witnessed the Anniversary 
Day Pageant, and the Grand Military Review. 

It was a difficult and delicate problem to hand 
so many dignitaries as were present at the Yorktow: 
Celebration, but the problem was successfully solved 
by detailing aides to important guests. A careful plan 
was prepared in advance, the aides were well informed 
and instructed, and all details were coordinated. 

Units from the Regular Army filled out the cele- 
bration program with drills and exhibitions that were 
very interesting to the public. On October 19, after 
the Grand Military Review and the departure of the 
President, it was expected that there would be a big 
rush to depart in automobiles, thereby causing intense 
traffic congestion and possibly serious accidents. This 
exodus was counteracted by arranging an attractive 
military demonstration which held a large part of the 
audience in the stadium and allowed the automobiles 
to clear the Yorktown area gradually. 

The 3rd Cavalry from Fort Myer made a big hit 
in all of their demonstrations. The 16th Field Artil- 
lery conducted several battery field artillery drills that 
fascinated our civilian friends. 

One of the best military exhibitions of the whole 
celebration was the silent drill conducted by a special 
platoon from the 3rd Battalion, 12th Infantry. This 
erack outfit drilled through several hundred movements 
that lasted at least twenty minutes without a command 
or signal, or a flaw in their performance. It was a 
demonstration that won the admiration of and drew 
applause from the entire audience. 

Battery C, 12th Coast Artillery, conducted a spec- 
tacular antiaircraft demonstration that night, the illu- 
mination being furnished by the sixty-inch antiaircraft 
searchlights of Battery A, 12th Coast Artillery. In 
the first phase of this demonstration, the plane was 
illuminated and Battery C opened fire with blank 
ammunition. The pilot did a falling leaf, snapped 
out his running lights, the searchlights were extin- 
guished, giving a very realistic impression that the 
plane had been shot down. 

On the Celebration grounds, there were many ex- 
hibits that held the attention of the visitors. The 
National Park Service filled two large tents with relics, 
pictures, models of mother nature’s wonders and speci- 
mens from all over the United States. Major Eugene 
B. Walker, C. A. C., arranged a War Department ex- 
hibit that proved to be very interesting and well at- 
tended. The exhibit included a miniature mine system, 
a modern tank, an airplane motor, and other military 
materiel. 

The United States Navy exhibit contained samples 
of Navy materiel and models of ships. The State of 
Virginia arranged a fine agricultural exhibit. Descend- 
ents of the Pamunkey and Mattaponi Indian tribes 
established an Indian camp that fascinated the kiddies 
(Yes, the Army pitched their tepees and built their 
latrines for them, also)! The State of Virginia had 
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iany specimens of wild life in the zoo on the Colonial 
“air Grounds. 

The Colonial Fair Grounds, a section of the Celebra- 
ion grounds, included a childrens’ playground and 
hecking tent, a free marionette show, a dancing pavil- 
ion, a colonial tilting arena, and many top and sou- 
venir concessions. 

Sunday, October 18, was designated Religious Day. 
In the big stadium, Catholic field mass was held at 
9:30 a.m., union Chureh Services at 10:30 a.m., and 
military religious services at 4:30 p.m. The latter 
service was attended by a vast throng. Two thousand 
sailors from the fleet, all of the Regular Army and 
National Guard personnel attended in formation, and 
the stands were well filled with civilians. Chaplain 
Ivan B. Bennett, U. S. Army, who had general charge 
of the program on this day, arranged a very impres- 
sive stage background for the 4:30 p. m. service. Chap- 
lain Julian E. Yates, Chief of Chaplains, delivered the 
sermon while Chaplain Morris 8. Lazaron, Lieut. Col., 
Chap.-Reserve, Chaplain Bart D. Stephens, Chief of 
Chaplains, United States Navy, and Chaplain J. W. 
Turner, U. 8S. Navy, also took part in the service. 

The part taken by the United States Navy in the 
celebration lent much color to the occasion and as- 
sisted greatly in making the celebration the success 
that it was. In addition to transporting the President 
of the United States between Annapolis and Yorktown, 
the Navy participated in many of the formations, per- 
mitted visitors to board their ships every afternoon for 
inspections, illuminated their ships at night—a sight 
that inspired the visitors, conducted searchlight demon- 
strations that could be seen for miles in the dark skies, 
besides escorting the French cruisers bearing the 
French delegation from outside the Virginia Capes to 
Yorktown. 

The Coast Guard assigned anchoring grounds on the 
York River, controlled water traffic, and participated 
in the Grand Military Review. 

The Provost Marshal, Captain B. L. Milburn, C. A. 
C., was charged with the responsibility of traffic con- 
trol, special transportation services, and police pro- 
tection. It was his duty to formulate the general plan 
for traffic control, secure cooperation from state, coun- 
ty, and municipal authorities, and to arrange for the 
housing, feeding, deputization, and employment of 
civilian police personnel. 

During the weeks preceding the Celebration, the 
Provost Marshal devised a plan for the control of all 
traffic in the Celebration area, and in the vicinity of 
Yorktown. This was done after consultation with Mr. 
T. MeCall Frazier, Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
for the State of Virginia, and local police authorities 
near Yorktown. Two traffic maps showing the routing 
of traffic were published in many newspapers, and dis- 
tributed in information circulars at gasoline stations 
and other points all over the eastern states. Signs were 
posted along the highways near Yorktown 

As can be imagined the handling of traffic was one 
of the most difficult and important problems occurring 
during the four days of the Celebration. One hundred 
ninety state police, five officers and one hundred thirty 
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enlisted men of the Marine Corps and twenty-eight 
officers, one hundred eighty-five enlisted men of the 
Regular Army comprised Captain Milburn’s traffic 
force. The Provost Marshal established telephone lines 
to critical traffic points. Parking stands were provided 
for buses and taxis. Additional parking space was 
provided for the great number of private cars present. 
Army tractors and trucks were present to assist cars 
encountering difficulties in traversing the parking lots 
and temporary roads. Some idea of the immensity of 
the traffic problem can be realized when it is stated 
that 40,000 cars were parked in the parking areas on 
the last day of the celebration. 

A foree of twenty-three uniformed patrolmen and 
six detectives was used to operate in the Celebration 
grounds proper, to prevent disorders and thefts, to 
return lost or stolen articles, and to return lost ehil- 





General View of Sesquicentennial Grounds 


dren and ladies to their families. It was found that 
a force of at least double this number could easily 
have been used. The crowds were orderly and well 
behaved. There was very little drunkenness, and the 
operations of the pickpockets were kept at a minimum 
by Sergeant Foler and his detectives. 

In using the military police of the Army and the 
Marine Corps, the Provost Marshal adopted the gen- 
eral policy of turning over all serious police cases to 
the civilian police so as to avoid any embarrassing 
situations that may arise concerning the use of Fed- 
eral troops for police purposes. The military police 
and the civilian police functioned very well together. 
There was not a single case of friction between mem- 
bers of the police forces. 

One of the most important phases of the celebra- 
tion was the part taken by the Army Medieal Depart- 
ment under Colonel D. F. Duval, M. C., in caring for 
the sick and injured, in the prevention of disease, and 
in the promulgation and enforcement of sanitary regu- 
lations. 


A model camp hospital was constructed. During the 


period from October 5 to October 20, with a varying 
strength of approximately 4000 men in camp, 465 
cases were handled including 248 civilian cases. 

The American Red Cross established and maintained 
five first aid stations during the four days of the Cele- 
The Surgeon had general charge of these 


bration. 
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stations, and the Army furnished the tentage, chairs, 
beds, bedding, litters, and telephone service. 896 cases 
of minor injuries and illnesses were treated by the 
first aid stations during the four day period. 

Three ambulances, manned by experienced personnel, 
treated many cases in the stadium during the exercises. 

As the Army camp site was on the water shed of the 
city of Newport News, all wastes were removed daily. 
The National Park Service hired laborers, and the 
Army furnished transportation for this purpose. 
Manure was hauled away to a nearby farm. Liquid 
kitchen wastes were satisfactorly disposed of in sewage 
pits near the kitchens. Dry earth closets, that is, cov- 
ered pail latrines with wooden seats and covers, were 
used in the Army area. These latrine pails were 
emptied daily, thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. 

Fire regulations were published and widely distrib- 
uted because the fire hazard was very great in the cele- 
bration area. The area was divided into fire zones, 
and two-wheel chemical carts were placed at key points. 
One 2'% gallon extinguished was placed in each large 
assembly tent. Hand extinguishers were placed in 
kitchens and in other places of danger. 

The city of Newport News loaned the Army six ex- 
perienced firemen, one water pumping unit, and one 
chemical unit. A G.M.C. chemical engine was bor- 
rowed from Fort Monroe. 

Only one fire occurred during the celebration caused 
by a careless person tossing a lighted cigarette butt on 
the canvas side wall of one of the large assembly tents. 
The fire was immediately extinguished by the 2% gal- 
lon extinguisher placed in that tent. 

The Fire Marshal, Captain P. E. Bermel, 13th Engrs., 
arranged for emergency details to report to each tent 
in the area to maintain them in case of a bad storm. 

The Communications Officer, Captain Creighton 
Kerr, 12th C. A., established and maintained a com- 
plete system of communications at the celebration 
grounds, The Army switchboard was a 150-drop local 
battery board that maintained telephonic communi- 
eation with all important points. There were three 
trunks from the Army switchboard to the commercial 
switchboard. About one hundred telephones and eighty 
miles of wire were used in the installation of the tele- 
phone system. 

An 8. C. R. 136 radio set was installed, and regular 
schedules were maintained with Fort Eustis, Fort Mon- 
roe, and the U. 8. Navy. 

The lighting contract with the Virginia Light and 
Power Company permitted lights to be installed in all 
kitchens and certain latrines only in the army camp. 
To supplement this service Captain Kerr installed a 
25 KW set mounted on an Ordnance trailer, that fur- 
nished lights for over three hundred officers’ tents, 
the motor park, the quartermaster area, recreation 
rooms, and other places where lights should have been 
provided. 

The Army Motion Picture Service installed a talk- 
ing moving picture machine and the communications 
officer furnished a motor generator set driven by a 
Mack searchlight unit. Shows were conducted every 
evening except during the four days of the celebration. 
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One large tent in the celebration area contained ; 
complete commercial switchboard unit with trunk lin 
to Newport News, Richmond, Washington, and Ne\ 
York; a Western Union Telegraph Office; a Posta 
Telegraph Office and a United States Post Office. 

The messing problem was successfully handled b: 
unit messes, and the restaurant concessionaire, M) 
W. M. Cease. In the Regular Army camp, one mess 
was provided at the head of each company street. Eac) 
mess served over two hundred men. Mess officers sub- 
mitted their requisitions to the unit mess officer, Cap- 
tain G. M. O’Connell, C. A. C., who obtained the sup- 
plies from the rail head and supply depot at Fort 
Eustis. Deliveries were made before 8:00 a.m. daily. 

What is reputed to be the largest restaurant in the 
world, was erected on the Celebration grounds to feed 
the public at the rate of 5300 persons per hour. The 
restaurant, erected by Lieut. Norman and his detail, 
covered an area of 7500 square feet. 

An information bureau, organized and operated by 
G-1, Major T. C. Cook, C. A. C., and Captain R. P. Ra- 
tay, F. A., and their staffs, performed an invaluable 
service to the public. This bureau registered all guests 
of the U. S. Commission, maintained a money exchange 
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(for the benefit of the French sailors) disseminated 
general information and transportation, helped to lo- 
cate missing children, helped to find wanted persons, 
delivered hundreds of messages, helped to find lodging 
for hundreds of visitors, ete. Reserve Officers, Boy 
Scouts, and volunteer assistants were used to great ad- 
vantage in this service. 

Many commendations for their splendid work on this 
occasion were received by the Army. These commen- 
dations came from the President, Cabinet Members, 
Senators, Congressmen, Governors, Foreign Digni- 
taries, the Navy, Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard, 
and many other distinguished persons and organiza- 
tions. The high point of these is the President’s mes- 
sage which was sent shortly after he had embarked 
at Yorktown, October 19. 

**2919 for Commanding General, U. 8S. Troops, York- 
town. The President sends his congratulations to you 
and all troops participating in the exercises today 
1700.’’ 
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TMHE 30th Infantry, an animal-drawn organization, 
i at the Presidio of San Francisco, has made con- 
siderable progress in the past two months in training 
its men, mules and horses to swim. The immediate 
and most natural question that arises is ‘‘Why?’’ This 
article will attempt to answer that question, at least as 
regards the animals, and give a few notes on ‘‘ How’’ for 
the benefit of any regiment that may have occasion to 
adopt a similar program. As the swimming of men 
has been treated in so many other places, that data is 
not presented here. 

Just as the terrain where action may be expected, 
determines tactics so the geographical location of the 
Presidio suggested to Colonel C. B. Stone, Jr., and his 
staff, a plan of training for the regiment that uniquely 
fits its situation. The Presidio is built on the shores 
of the largest harbor on the Pacifie Coast, the water 





















































































Just Ready to Take Off! 








Notes on Animal Swimming 


By Captain Donovan Yeuell, 30th Infantry 


is reasonably smooth and the shores are accessible. 
Constant looking out over San Francisco Bay brought 
thoughts of landing troops and how to go about it. 
This regiment, strategically located, might some day be 
called upon to travel by sea and land from ships. 

This possibility was developed into a program of 
training. This training not only gave an opportunity 
for the regimental staff to embark upon some’ fairly 
novel staff-work in a subject lacking great precedent, 


A Perfect Start 


but it also provided a training that is proving of great 
value and interest to all ranks engaged in it. 

The general situation presupposes that a landing 
some day may be made upon some mythical shore. 
This shore will be devoid of docks; no engineer or con- 
The 30th infan- 
try is to be prepared to land itself and if necessary go 
into action with little if any outside help. The tech- 
nique of landing troops on hostile or friendly shores is 
well-understood and available in many text-books, it 
will not be touched upon here. This article covers the 
preliminary work which must be done with animals 
prior to an actual landing from a ship. 


struction personnel will be available. 


The first step taken was to accustom the horses and 
mules to salt water. It was found quite simple for a 
mounted man on a horse to lead a mule into the water, 
get him out of his depth and swim him a few yards. 
Eight horses were worked on this and a total of twenty- 
four mules. Some of the animals did not take kindly 
to the water at once, but no real difficulties were ex- 
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perienced at this stage; the casualties consisted of two 
thoroughly soaked enlisted men and one lost stirrup. 
To save personnel a short picket line was used on shore 
and each mule was given a horse-blanket when he came 








Half Way to Shore 


out of the water. At the end of the exercise all the 
mules were led a mile back to stables. 

In later exercises, when more mules were used, it was 
found simpler to drive down a wagon for each six 
mules. The wagon earried the crew to handle its led 
mules. As the mules came out of the water, the crew 
tied them to the back of the wagon, and immediately, 
without using any horse blankets, started back to sta- 
bles where the mules were turned into the corral and 
kept in motion by a mounted man until they got dry. 

The second stage of the training was aided by build- 
ing a chute on the dock at Crissy Field. The purpose 
of this stage was to accustom the animals to swim by 
themselves for about a hundred yards. Mules were led 
out on the dock in single file and into the chute. A num- 
ber of especially apt enlisted men worked on the chute 
to attend to the actual putting of the animals into the 
water. Launches were stationed nearby to keep ani- 
mals from swimming out into the bay, and to prevent 
them fouling themselves on the dock supports. Since 
there is a mean tide of about four feet, it was found 
best to use the chute at high tide. Then the animal 
was still on the chute when he entered the water. <A 
wide canvas band with handles on each end was made 
to pass around the rump of the animal in the chute and 
pull him down the incline, but this was not found nec- 
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essary after the first two times. On the whole, it was 
not found difficult to get the animals into the wate: 
Of course, mules being mules, some of them object t: 
entering the chute, and some of them, once in, objec’ 
to going any farther. But by ways known to mule 
skinners, and without undue force or hurting the ani 
mals, it has been found possible to put seventy animal 
into the water in fifty minutes. This was done with 
out particular hurry, and of these seventy animals over 
half had not been in before; fifteen of them were horses. 

Once in the water, all the animals swim well and 
with apparent enjoyment. At times there is a slight 
current which draws some of them under the dock, but 
they usually swim out again without help. Enlisted 
men are placed on the stringers under the dock to keep 
animals away from places where they are liable to foul, 
and one especially good swimmer is stationed on the 
chute prepared to dive in and untangle any animal 
that fouls itself. This exercise has been conducted 
weekly for five weeks and so far no colds have resulted, 
and no serious injuries. 

The more proficient mules have been selected for fur- 
ther training. Of these, a group of twenty were put 
into the water in just under ten minutes on October 
13th. These, the high-school pupils, caused little or 
no trouble in the chute, and most of them, once in it, 
walked right down the chute and launched themselves 
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like the old-timers they are. Most of those now in 
training go in without getting the head wet, immet!- 


ately look around for the mules on shore and start «| 
once swimming calmly to join them. 
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S everyone knows, the ammunition allowances 
for machine-gun training have been reduced and 
reduced again until the problem of adequate 

training has become very baffling. The machine-gun 
company is provided with individual allowances for 
marksmanship, for direct laying, indirect laying and 
an allowance for each active gun for combat practice. 
The difference between a machine-gun company which 
is perfectly trained and one which reaches a lower 
standard may result only from the manner of using 
the ammunition allowed for the conduct of training. 
Unless there is thought, careful planning, and fore- 
sight prior to the training period all of the allowances 
will be entirely inadequate, and training in the several 
phases will suffer, or some of them, perhaps, be entirely 
omitted. Of course, a very wrong and harmful method 
followed at times, unfortunately, is to increase the am- 
munition for one subject at the expense of another, 
particularly to build up the marksmanship allowance 
at the expense of others. 

There are ways of accomplishing this training in an 
effective and interesting manner and which result in 
the allowances being entirely adequate if not ample. It 
is the purpose of this article to make known some of 
the many ammunition saving schemes which have been 
developed by successful officers throughout the service. 
The methods discussed are particularly suitable for 
National Guard and R. O. T. C. units where restricted 
physical facilities, rather than ammunition shortage, 
limit the nature and interest of the training. 

It will be observed that the methods of training in 
each subject as well as the development of individual 
mechanical proficiency are all taught by sub-calibre 
firing; in some cases additional interesting and practi- 
eal exercises are recommended which involve no firing 
whatever. This leaves the ball ammunition for the 
practical application of the lessons already learned, 
and does not dissipate most of it in the mere teaching 
of method. 

The equipment required consists of a short range, 
1000-inches is entirely adequate, a landscape target 
set-up (which need not be at all elaborate), and a sub- 
calibre device. Means of firing sub-calibre ammunition 
may be improvised with ease. Several satisafetory de- 
vices are being used throughout the service; the rifle 
or pistol, strapped to the gun, are both satisfactory, but 
the calibre .22 pistol gives the best results. The best 
arrangement is one which permits the use of the ma- 
chine-gun sights and trigger. 


MARKSMANSHIP 


Preparatory exercises are tremendously important, 
but when they are extended over a long period they 
Therefore it is 


may become deadeningly monotonous. 


The Conservation of Machine Gun Am- 
munition Allowances 


By Capt. Russel B. Reynolds, Inf. 





highly desirable to find other methods which add to 
the interest of the men under instruction. The pre- 
seribed exercises teach the soldier all he needs to know 
about the mechanical means of operating the gun. If 
there were sufficient firing the soldier would have time 
to absorb the knowledge of observing and adjusting 
fire from observation, but with the very limited firing 
allowed prior to record (only 4 1/4 belts) another ex- 
ercise is advisable. This is an exercise to teach obser- 
vation and adjustment of fire. It requires only the 
simplest equipment, men find it interesting, and in ad- 
dition, it provides an opportunity to give instruction 
in many points of shooting which occur on the range. 
It teaches the men the need for careful observation, 
when to adjust, how to adjust, and gives them interest- 
ing practice until adjustment becomes automatic and 
instinctive to them. 

The 1000-inch set-up is used with the E target 
mounted on a firm support. Make up a diagram for 
each target to be used showing the location of several 
shot groups for each scoring group on the target simi- 
lar to the illustration given below. 
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Diagram for Observation and Adjustment Exercise. 
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should be designed to bring out the usual firing and 
observing difficulties which are encountered on the 
range. Provide three represented, movable shot groups 
which can be affixed to the target where indicated on 
the diagram; these can be represented on a piece of 
drawing paper 2 inches square of the same color as the 
target, the shot group being made by dipping a pencil 
eraser in drawing ink and spotting in the pattern de- 
sired. <A glass-headed push pin inserted in the center 
held in place by a drop of good glue completes the 
movable shot group. 

The exercise is conducted as follows: place a gunner 
and a coach at the gun, and one man at the target with 
the diagram and the three represented shot groups. 
The instructor then gives a fire order to engage a cer- 
tain scoring group, or the entire E target, if desired. 
The gunner sets his sights and lays the gun; the in- 
structor then calls out to the man at the target the 
scoring group to be engaged and the particular part of 
the diagram to be followed, for example: ‘‘ Traversing. 
A.’’ At the command ‘‘Commence Firing’’ the gun- 
ner completes the loading, the laying, and simulates 
the firing of a burst; the instructor then ealls out 
‘“Number 1’’ which is a direction to the man at the tar- 
get to affix one of the shot groups in the position shown 
for shot group number | of the traversing exercise ‘‘ A”’ 
on his diagram. The gunner observes the location of 
this shot group, applies the manipulation for adjust- 
ment or distribution which he believes te be required, 
at the same time he states his action to the coach. The 
instructor then calls out ‘‘Number 2;’’ the man at the 
target affixes another shot group as indicated on the 
diagram and the exercise is thus continued. This 
gives an opportunity to teach the means of adjusting 
the fire under the various cireumstances which arise 
on the range, and provides basic instruction ordinarily 
secured only by the expenditure of ammunition. 

Sub-calibre practice covering each of the exercises 
in instruction practice is a valuable and instructive 
means of securing interest. The range can be short, 
perhaps only 500 inches, and the target can be reduced 
in size proportionately. By illuminating the rear of 
the target, observation of fire can be secured ; manipu- 
lation and adjustment can then proceed exactly as 
will be required on the range except that each shot 
represents a burst. 

The use of these two methods should equip each man 
with all of the knowledge he will need in firing. In- 
struction practice can all be covered in this manner 
and preliminary practice may then be started upon the 
E target at once, with perhaps an increased time limit 
for the first firing. This allows each unqualified man 
to fire over the E target four times before undertaking 
record. This should let him qualify as 2d elass gun- 
ner with a fair chance for a Ist class or expert rating. 


DIRECT LAYING 


The landseape target set-up which has been standard 
for several years is readily used for direct laying. 
For that matter a less elaborate arrangement on a range 
of less than 1000-inches will serve almost as well for 
teaching the subject. 

Here instruction can be given in every phase of 
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direct laying insofar as it pertains to methods to be 
employed, and practice can be given to all men until 
they can demonstrate an understanding and ability t 
apply the lessons learned. Target designation, fire 
distribution, fire control, fire discipline, fire orders, 
may all be taught; problems may be given to teach 
means of firing under any condition of visibility and 
made realistic by covering the targets prior to firing 
or using a smoke candle to screen the gun or the tar- 
gets. Even the overhead fire rules may be taught just 
as would be done in the field. 

Should these things be done the squads and sections, 
before beginning instruction in the field become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the subject as a whole, and 
with the exact methods they are to follow. A compan) 
of 60 men will have an allowance of approximately 42 
full belts of ammunition for their field work in direct 
laying; it should all be used to teach the application to 
battle conditions of the knowledge acquired in covering 
all manner of targets under every possible condition 
which confront the machine gunner. 


INDIRECT LAYING 


The details fo this training were described in the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL for October, 1929, they will ap- 
pear in the Basic Field Manual, Weapons, and they 
have been standard procedure for demonstrations at 
the Infantry School for several years. 

Following this instruction indirect laying problems, 
with or without firing, may be conducted on any short 
range (1000-2000 inches) by the method described in 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL for March-April written by 
Ist Lieut. W. H. Schaefer. The salient character- 
istic of this method is that every step used in solving 
an indirect laying TOG field problem is utilized on this 
short range, indoors or outdoors, except that a tape 
measure is substituted for the range finder. All points 
are pointed out and made clear, a compact picture of 
the whole is portrayed, and time is saved. Firing the 
problem with a very few rounds of ball ammunition. 
or with sub-ealibre ammunition adds interest, but the 
results can be checked as accurately without firing. 

A unit thus trained will soon have non-commissioned 
officers who understand the subject, and some, at least. 
who can secure the data, plot it, compute it and apply 
it to the guns. 


CONCLUSION 


Here are methods which have been used successfully. 
It should be noted that in each step in training, the 
methods, or the technique necessary, are all taught in 
miniature using sub-calibre ammunition or no ammuni- 
tion at all. If these methods are followed, when the 
time comes for range practice or for field work in 
direct or indirect laying, the ammunition may be used 
to secure proficiency in the practical application of 
knowledge already attained. 

Where these methods are utilized the ammunition 
allowances will come much closer to being sufficient : 
but perhaps a factor even more important is that in 
teresting and valuable instruction may be carried 01 
indoors during cold and disagreeable periods whic’! 
otherwise might be doleful and monotonous indeed. 
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Editor’s Note: 
lished in the Journal, aroused discussion. 
recewing end of the scale. 


nal desires to present every point of view. 


HAVE been on duty with a Senior R.O.T.C. 
Unit for four years and have attempted to instruct 

in almost every subject in the R.O.T.C. curri- 
culum. In order that some one may not yell ‘‘sour 
grapes’’ at some of my following remarks I might add 
that our unit is rated ‘‘excellent’’ by the Corps Area 
(Commander and that we have set an academic stand- 
ard as good as, if not better than, most of the other 
departments in this college. 

The remarks to follow are based on conditions ex- 
isting at this institution only. I have no direct knowl- 
edge of that which takes place elsewhere, but I have 
my suspicions. Therefore, the remarks and comments 
hereinafter set down, except quotations from War 
Department regulations, are not to be regarded as of 
general application, unless of course my suspicions, 
above referred to, are well founded. It should also 
be noted that this institution is a ‘‘land-grant’’ col- 
lege, 7. €., one requiring (in the school catalogue, at 
any rate) two years compulsory military training for 
all students. 

But to get back to our leg of mutton. The an- 
nounced purpose of the R. O. T. C. is primarily to make 
reserve officers out of selected students, and, as an 
afterthought, to give some training as privates and 
non-coms to such students (Basic) as do not elect to 
take the last two years, i.e., the Advanced course. The 
War Department training directive at present in effect 
requires instruction in various subjects. In general 
the two Basic years embrace Second and First Class 
Gunners’ subjects, respectively; the first Advanced 
year covers Gunnery, Drill and Command and Expert 
Gunners’ subjects; the second Advanced year, Orien- 
tation, Motor Transportation, Military History, Field 
Engineering, Administration, Artillery Materiel, Ar- 
tillery Tacties, Military Law and Drill and Command. 
The directive further states that each of the Basie 
years shall consist of a minimum of three hours in- 
struction per week for thirty-two weeks, each Advanced 
year five hours per week for the same period. It lays 
down the rule that the instruction should be by the 
applicatory method and that, in general, one-third of 
the time spent should be on theory, two-thirds on prac- 
tical application. In addition there is an Advanced 
camp of six weeks duration which comes in the sum- 
mer between the junior and senior years. During this 
camp the Advanced students participate in the various 
phases of gun, mortar and A. A. firing (this is a coast 


Inside Dope on One R.O.T.C. Unit 


By First Lieutenant (Permanent Grade) 





“The R.O. T.C.—Key to National Defense’’ by General Hagood, recently pub- 
The first article which follows is by an officer on the 
He uses a pseudonym for obvious reasons. 

This article and General Hagood’s article question the present R.O.T.C. system. 


The 


J our- 


The R.O.T.C. is so important a part of our system 
of National Defense that it merits wide and free discussion and consideration, 


artillery unit) with small arms practice, infantry drill, 
physical training and instruction with the infantry 
pack rounding out the period. 

Does this scheme of things produce the best results? 
Is the government getting its money’s worth out of 
this unit? My answer to both of these is: No. In the 
first place my opinion is that the unit should not be 
here at all but if it is to remain here then certain 
conditions now imposed upon the institution and the 
students should be changed. These changes would of 
course require some legislation and some administra- 
tive action by the War Department before they could 
become effective. I shall discuss each of these. 

First, conditions of service. As we stated at the 
beginning of the article, this institution requires com- 
pulsory training for freshmen and sophomores. It 
matters not that each year several hundred students 
are excused from the requirement of military train- 
ing for various reasons. (Only about 52 percent of 
the total male registration is borne upon our rolls at 
any one time.) Students and faculty alike are con- 
stantly irked that all students must take the training 
unless excused. Compulsion is not the spirit of the 
age (or of any age?) so it is doubtful if the board of 
trustees of the college is conferring any great boon upon 
this department by requiring this training. The mere 
fact that we have great difficulty each year in getting 
twelve to fifteen suitable men to take up the Advanced 
course, out of a cadet corps of over three hundred 
should indicate that most of the basic students are 
anxious to lay aside the ‘‘army’’ or the ‘‘war,’’ as it 
is variously called. 

Therefore | believe that if the training were not 
compulsory it would not be as distasteful to all con- 
cerned. Our past experience proves this. A few years 
ago all students’ requests for exemption were decided 
by the Military Department; later (at our request) 
a committee of the faculty was granted all the powers 
formerly held by us. We act now only in an advisory 
capacity concerning this matter. Results were just 
what we expected. The military enrollment dropped 
but the attitude of students and faculty toward our 
department changed for the better. Where formerly 
only men in the advanced stages of tuberculosis or 
angina pectoris got by, now any one of a dozen reasons, 
aside from physical, may be advanced for an excuse. 
‘*Flat feet’? and ‘‘outside employment’’ are eagerly 
sought after by some. Where formerly we had a large 
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element of malcontents in our corps always giving 
trouble and airing its grievances in the student paper 
and elsewhere, now, it is a dumb objector who can’t 
muster up some disqualifying defect or find a job. 
Thus the system is now pseudo-compulsory, still bear- 
ing some of the disadvantages of the compulsory with 
a few of the advantages of the voluntary. 

Along this line it might not be amiss to mention 
another phase which is impossible to handle to the 
satisfaction of the student and the Military Depart- 
ment. That is the method of handling students who 
have had service in the Regular Army, the National 
Guard or C.M.T.Camps. We ean, locally, exeuse 
these men from part or all of the Basie course de- 
pending upon the character of their previous service, 
but we cannot, according to law, permit them to take 
the Advanced course if thus excused. It is of course 
logical from a military standpoint to consider only 
equivalent service, but each time we turn down a man 
who has voluntarily engaged in some prior service 
we have lost a friend. Believe you me, believers in 
the military are not as numerous as some would have 
us think. Not only that but when one considers that 
the actual knowledge ef artillery which a student has 
absorbed by the end of the second Basie year is so 
slight that he could enter the Advanced course with- 
out handicap, is there any practical objection, mili- 
tary or otherwise, to granting Advanced standing to 
a student who has obtained his Basic training in some 
other manner, «.e., C.M.T.C., National Guard or 
Regular Army? Of course the actual nature of the 
type of training would have to be evaluated for what 
it has accomplished in each case, but that would in- 
volve no great problem. The main point at issue would 
be: Has this student been as well grounded in dis- 
cipline as he would be had he attended this institu- 
tion during his basic years? Off hand, I should say 
that, in general, two C.M.T. Camps of any combat 
arm, two months actual duty in the Regular Army and 
a somewhat longer period in the National Guard should 
produce the same results in discipline as two years 
in the Basie course. 

Second, the number of instruction hours prescribed, 
i.e., three per week for the Basies and five for the Ad- 
vanced students, is- too much when one considers the 
subject matter, the size of the cadet corps and the avail- 
able text, materiel, instructors, class rooms and drill 
halls. The greatest difficulty arises in attempting to 
treat the subjects academically ; most of the Advanced 
subjects can readily be so treated but hardly any of 
the Basic. The treatment of the various subjects in 
the Basic textbooks shows this, can easily be seen by a 
casual perusal of their pages. Take, for example, the 
description of the 155-mm. and A. A. guns; pages are 
devoted to minute details about the construction of 
the guns and carriages—as if any of the students (or 
the instructor for that matter) wanted to make one of 
them! As I understand it the Ordnance makes ’em 
and we try to shoot ’em. Maybe I am all wet about 
this though. I have driven my present car about 30,000 
miles and have had only minor troubles (few of those) 
yet I couldn’t tell you how many inches long is my run- 
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ning board nor what kind of iron is used in the engine 
block. 

Well, anyway, leaving out the Advaneed subjects 
for fear of getting prolix, many more details (for fur- 
ther information write to the author) could be adduced 
to show that a lot of the subject matter not only could 
but should be condensed. If you did this you would 
have to cut down the hours of classroom instruction, 
which, if you kept the total hours the same, would 
call for a corresponding increase in the hours of pure 
(or, adulterated if you will) drill. When, and if, you 
did this you would accomplish nothing but the bore- 
dom resulting from monotonous repetition. 

Even if you did want more drill, the size of th 
corps, the few instructors, the small quantity of ma- 
teriel (not that there should be any more) and the 
lack of space for indoor drills would prevent you from 
doing this. Whenever we have inclement weather on 
drill days during the outdoor season it’s just too bad 
I, particularly, as I know no funny stories nor any 
tap dancing, am at a loss to discover something to do 
to amuse several hundred students for an hour. Lack 
of imagination, undoubtedly, but I do not think that | 
stand alone there. At present, the large number of 
Basic course men compared with the available instrue- 
tors, materiel, classrooms and drill halls makes it al- 
most impossible to give proper instruction in a _ prac- 
tical manner to any given student. Infantry drills 
and ceremonies are the only exceptions to this and these 
cannot be given during the months that weather condi- 
tions do not permit outside work. The size of sections 
for classroom instruction is such that fair marks can 
only be given when based on written work. No matter 
how simple the questions, when one instructor must 
read over and mark several hundred papers each week 
he doesn’t do justice to many papers and he goes 
voofy at the end of the term. 

My remedy for the situation as above set forth 
would be—it’s quite revolutionary—cut the required 
Basic hours to one and the Advanced to three per week. 
The one hour per week for the basic classes should be 
sufficient to give the little instruction it would be de- 
sirable to impart at the same time keep these men ex- 
posed to a military contact through their instructors. 
The three hours for the Advanced men would be more 
than adequate to cover the more or less academic sub- 
jects in the course, provided that some highly technical 
subject be eliminated. Then, assuming the cadet corps 
to be greatly reduced by virtue of the elective feature, 
give almost all the practical work in a practical man- 
ner in three weeks summer camps at a permanent post, 
one camp to be attended at the end of each of the 
first three years. 

There are a number of objections to doing this, the 
cost being the most important. However the cost of 
operating the unit at the college would be much re 
duced because of a reduction in the personnel, bot! 
instructors and students, and of equipment. Since 
most, or all, of the practical work would be given in 
camp nothing much in the line of equipment woul 
be required at the college; perhaps a plotting room for 
the Coast Artillery and an indoor shooting gallery for 
the Infantry, nothing more. This would mean gettine 
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id of all cannon and small arms, except .22 caliber, 
it the institution. I can’t see what benefit is derived 
‘rom standing gun drill by a boy who can evisage only 
limly, if at all, that he will ever use this knowledge. 
for that matter when our Advanced Coast Artillery 
tudents go to camp they man and fire the 12-inch 
uortars, but what college is equipped with one to drill 
m beforehand? I haven’t noticed that the firing of 
the 155-mm. and A. A. guns is any more efficiently 
ondueted because of the students’ previous drill with 
these latter at the college. The only answer is, obvious- 
ly, to send all (or as many as can be persuaded) stu- 
dents to a camp each year where they will be able to 
use each bit of practical knowledge previously gained. 

To sum up, then, it is my belief that if the compul- 
sory feature of military training be eliminated, credit 
in the Basie course be given for service in the Regu- 
lar Army, National Guard and C.M.T. Camps, the 
number of summer camps increased to three with a 
corresponding reduction of hours of work and change 
in the type of work at the college, and the cadet corps 
reduced in size we would have a more efficient R. O. T. 
C. here. 


COMMENTS 


The above article was referred to two officers on 
duty at different R.O.T.C. units for their comments. 
The first one states as follows: 

‘“The writer has presented some of the difficulties 
encountered by an officer assigned to duty with the 
R.O.T.C. As such these are matters of interest and 
warrant consideration, whether or not we agree with 
the writer’s proposed solution of the problem involved. 
The difficulties cited are, in general :— 

1. The matter of Basic course credit for prior serv- 

ice in the Regular Army, National Guard, or 
C. M. T. C. 

2. The matter of compulsory enrollment in the Basic 
course at institutions which are not essentially 
military in character. 

3. The matter of the general character and opera- 
tion of the prescribed Basie course of instruc- 
tion. 

The question of the advisability of Basic course 
eredit for prior military training does not warrant 
much discussion at this time, since such credit is not 
permissible now under the terms of section 47¢, Na- 
tional Defense Act. The point at issue is a matter 
of law and any change therein, if in fact any change 
is advisable, must be sought through legislative action. 
Similarly legislative action must be sought if we desire 
to reduce the period of duration of the Basie course 
as now prescribed in Section 40a, National Defense 
Act. But the other questions presented by the writer 
are primarily matters of ‘‘regulations’’ and as such 
are readily subject to suitable revision at any time. 

Except in those institutions which are essentially 
military in character and which are conducted strictly 
as military schools, compulsion has no place in peace- 
time military training in the United States. Compul- 
sion is in direct opposition to all American tradition, 
for our people as a nation have always been opposed 
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to any form of compulsory military service or training 
in time of peace. But if there is to be any compulsory 
military training it should be universal in its appli- 
cation. Why limit it solely to college students, and 
then only to the students of land-grant colleges? Those 
particular students are bound to feel that they have 
been made the victims of discrimination and therefor 
will bear resentment against any form of military 


training. This resentment in turn will certainly defeat 
the purpose of R.O.T.C. instruction, which is in- 


tended to interest the college-trained citizen in the mat- 
ter of national preparedness. We can build up a far 
better R.O.T.C. through the vountary enrollment of 
only such students as possess a real interest in mili- 
tary training. These voluntary enrollments can be 
readily obtained if we can show the college student 
that we have something of value to offer him, some- 
thing that is of value to him and to his country. If 
we can do this, we can build the R.O.T.C. upon a 
solid foundation and can make it just as large as the 
governmental appropriations will support, and just as 
prominent a feature of any college as the policy of the 
college administration will permit. 

Probably every officer on R.O.T.C. duty has real- 
ized that the Basie R.O.T.C. course is not all that 
it should be and they have been more or less impressed 
with the apparant futility of the present prescribed 
course of instruction. The primary mission of the 
R. O. T. C. is to produce training officers for the lower 
grades of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. But this can 
be accomplished only by so interesting the Basie course 
student in the matter of military training upon the 
completion of his basic work. In short the success 
of the R.O. T. C. depends entirely upon securing and 
stimulating the interest of the college student in mili- 
tary matters while he is in the Basie R. O. T. C. course. 
sut the present prescribed course of instruction for 
Basie R.O.T.C. is not designed to arouse or stimu- 
late anybody’s interest in military matters, for it is 
a mere tedious grind of dry technical matter that per- 
tains solely to the duties of the private and the cor- 
poral. To attempt to produce second lieutenants by 
four years of R.O. T.C. instruction in college and to 
devote two of these four years to instruction in the 
technical duties of the private and the corporal seems 
most illogical. But the solution of the problem will 
not be found by reducing the amount of time now al- 
lotted to Basie instruction. Merely eliminate the most 
of the present prescribed dry instruction matter of 
the Basic course and substitute for it instruction in 
such subjects as will arouse and stimulate the interest 
of the college student in military affairs in general, and 
in military preparedness in particular. It would seem 
that the R.O. T. C. requires a Basie course that will 
give special emphasis to such subjects as the true his- 
tory of the various wars of our nation, the past and 
present military policy of our country, the study of 
the development of the art of war, and analysis of 
some of the principle campaigns of modern times. 
One of the announced purposes of the R.O. T.C. is 
to add to the educational resources of the various in- 
stitutions of learning, but the present prescribed Basie 
course does not accomplish this purpose, for the pres- 
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ent Basic training would be of doubtful material value 
in later life to either the student or to the nation even 
if this training could be effectively accomplished. It 
is not surprising that many of the officers now on duty 
with the R.O.T.C. are dissatisfied with the meager 
results now accomplished in the Basic R. O. T. C. course. 

Close-order drill, particularly, in the R. O. T. C., has 
for its purpose, not only the disciplinary training of 
the student in ranks, but also the development of 
leadership qualities in the cadet officers and cadet non- 
coms. When the lack of a drill hall prevents the con- 
duet of drills during inclement weather there are still 
means available for exercising and developing leader- 
ship qualities. A properly supervised course of com- 
pany instruction, conducted indoors by the cadet offi- 
cers and cadet non-commissioned officers in accordance 
with a carefully arranged training program, will prove 
effective in developing in these students such qualities 
as initiative, resourcefulness, loyalty, and attention to 
duty. This substitute for drill will also afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity for building up the company spirit 
in each organization and thereby will aid materially 
in promoting the morale of the cadet corps as a whole. 
Of course the problem is one that must be adjusted to 
the conditions existing at each particular institution, 
but its proper solution is not to be found by diseard- 
ing the drill period during the inclement season, nor 
by reducing the limited amount of time now allotted 
to the Basie Course. 

It would seem that the real difficulty encountered 
in the conduct of almost every R.O.T.C. unit is but 
the direct result of the War Department’s attempt to 
secure uniformity of pedagogical work throughout a 
nation wide chain of colleges and universities. Through 
its rigid R.O.T.C. training program, the War De- 
partment has virtually centralized direct control over 
the R.O.T.C. teaching work in seventy or eighty 
vastly different institutions scattered throughout the 
nation. This War Department directive absolutely 
controls not only the general character of all R. O. 
T. C. training, which it should, but also the detailed 
subject matter and the number of classroom hours to 
be devoted to each, which it should not. This policy 
is unsound, for it ignores the fact that local conditions 
such as: the character and kind of school, the type 
of students, the academie courses they are pursuing, 
and the general facilities available are not the same 
in any two R.O.T.C. institutions. R.O.T.C. units 
are not army units subject to the usual rules for ab- 
solute uniformity and standardization. These units 
are integral parts of their own colleges or universities 
and as such are just as distinctive in character as are 
their respective institutions. The ordinary practices 
and procedure of one institution cannot fit the situa- 
tion at some other entirely different institution. Since 
our various R. 0. T. C. units are essentially individual- 
istic in character we cannot expect them to function 
satisfactorily under a blanket scheme of nation-wide 
uniformity of operation. Until this fact is fully appre- 
ciated and amply provided for, serious difficulties will 
always be encountered in the conduct of each and 
every R.O.T.C. unit. The solution of the problem 
must be sought in the promulgation of a War Depart- 
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ment training program for the R.O.T.C. which will 
be sufficiently broad in scope to permit of adjusting the 
character of the instruction at each particular institu- 
tion so as to effectively meet the local situation. Such 
a broad directive, in conjunction with a change of 
policy as to the character and purpose of the Basic 
course will permit us to establish the R. O. T. C. units 
upon a solid foundation as valuable adjuncts to thei: 
respective institutions. ”’ 


The second commentator is not so restrained. H: 
chooses to pin the responsibility on the individual wh 
relates his experiences. He states: 


‘‘The author’s thirst for accurate expression ends 
with his title: The Inside Dope on One R. O. T. C. Unit. 
The article is an illuminating exposition of a deplorable 
condition which should be remedied. As a bit of reas 
oning applicable to the R. O. T. C. problem, in general, 
it is to be disearded by all the laws of logic, since the 
author argues from a particular case to a universal 
conclusion. 

I wish to criticize the paper categorically, after agree- 
ing with the statement of purpose of the R. 0. T.C., 
as a limited statement. The R.O.T.C. has, also, the 
mission of developing in students the spirit of civie 
obligation to defend our country. 

As an academic question the government does not 
get the full, theoretically possible returns from the 
money spent any more than it does from the money 
spent on other National Defense projects for which 
money is appropriated. Whether or not the full, prac- 
tically possible, return is made depends upon the Regu- 
lar Army personnel at the institution. 

Again, if great difficulty is experienced in getting 
twelve to fifteen men for the Advanced course from a 
unit of over three hundred, it is my crude suspicion 
that the fault lies, not with the system, but with the 
manner in which the system is operated by the respon- 
sible personnel. The percentage of men excused—48 
per cent—from the compulsory Basie course is evi- 
dence that the P. M. 8. & T has abdicated to a luke- 
warm faculty powers inherent in his position. 

The author, infected by the undiciplined spirit of 
the day, evinces a sympathy for the spirit of resistance 
to compulsory attendance. The compulsion itself is of 
priceless value in forcing to the thoughtless and unde- 
veloped under graduate mind a consideration of the 
American’s duty to his country. Any amount of in- 
viting, or of pleading, for such attention would be use- 
less. There is a consequent duty devolving upon the 
instructor personnel. That is to introduce into the 
student mind a reasoned comprehension of the need of 
compulsion, and of the country’s right to act upon that 
need. We have at this institution a compulsory dis- 
cipline that my predecessor told me would result only 
in mutiny. Instead, it is generally popular. The stu- 
dents, with a few exceptions, take pride in it now; and 
will continue to do so as long as we maintain it upon 
the dual plane of reason and duty. Less than 1 percent 
of the two lower classes are excused, and then only 
upon my approval, and because of a physical defect 
such that the student would be actually endangered by 
the course or useless to the course. We have no ‘‘stirr- 
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ing of trouble by maleontents’’ of sufficient proportions 
to reach my notice; the student body handles any such 
automatically. 

Here, at least, National Guard and C. M. T. C. train- 
ing is not equivalent to the training given in the R. O. T. 
C. course. For that reason we make no exception for 
‘ither. On the other hand, the National Guard men 
who have the advantage of our course quickly become 
key men and the backbone of their National Guard 
units. The local National Guard authorities would be 
the first to oppose our making any concessions for 
National Guard experience. If, in the author’s unit, 
so little artillery knowledge is imparted during the 
Basic course that a man with a little N. G. or C. M. T. C. 
training can enter the Advanced course, all I can say 
is that the instruction is not being properly given. 

I agree that there should be a thorough overhaul of 
the Basie course. But there should be no reduction 
in the hours of either Basie or Advanced courses. The 
Basic course should be reorganized, weeding out use- 
less subjects which are drudgery. There is no space 
here to develop the details of that. However, any re- 
arrangement of either course should be done, not with 
the idea of reducing hours, but of making a portion of 
the present available time of use in imparting instruc- 
tion sorely needed by the reserve officer. 

This unit is so situated that bad weather means to it, 
also, loss of an hour’s infantry drill. The author in- 
dicts himself when he says he is at a loss to utilize 
such an hour. Here we have a course of lectures on 


subjects outside the purview of the prescribed course 
and every officer knows, when drill is called off, just 
what he is to talk on, where, and to which class. 
notes are prepared and ready to his hand. 

It is impossible for me properly to characterize the 
proposal to eliminate such a subject as Tactics from 
The author shows that he fails 


His 


the Advanced course. 
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entirely to envisage the great purpose of the course 
to make officers. 
in Tactics one of the most absorbingly interesting sub- 
jects in the whole college. 


The students here consider the course 


All that is required is to 
teach it with spirit and imagination. 

When the author proposes a series of three weeks’ 
camps instead of one long camp it is apparent that he 
has been in contact with the college for four years for 
no purpose. In every land grant college the majority 
of students must earn money in the summer. The 
greatest obstacle to enrollment in the Advanced course 
is the one camp we have at present. To increase the 
number would end the R.O.T.C. in land grant col- 
leges. 

The author wishes to get rid of certain material at 
institutions. To do so would deprive the R. O. T. C. 
of a valuable stimulus to interest, a means of giving the 
course a certain amount of versimilitude, and a basis 
for valuable instruction in the physical co-ordination 
essential to the serving the materiel. The absence of 
this materiel would materially reduce the substantial 
character of the course, and necessitate the lengthening 
of Advanced camp to introduce therein a subject read- 
ily disposed of during the institutional year. 

In conclusion, I fear the author fails to understand 
the fundamental spirit of our system of National De- 
fense. Certainly, his principles as an officer conse- 
crated to the National Defense are not securely rooted, 
else he would not so easily sympathize with resistance 
to military training—a resistance born not of convie- 
tion, but of our inherent national laziness and indiffer- 
ence toward civic duty. One of the most vital fune- 
tions of Regular Army personnel on R. O. T. C. duty is 
to dissipate such resistance in such a fashion as to 
teach civic obligation, and develop friends of national 
preparedness. ’’ 





Antiaircraft Tactics for Moving Columns 


By Second Lieutenant Frank T. Ostenberg, C.A.C.* 


HIS article deals entirely with the tactics of 
antiaircraft machine guns in connection with the 
tactics of the command protected. No considera- 

tion is given to the use of the larger caliber antiair- 
craft guns, since the writer believes that these guns 
will not be assigned to protect columns but that they 
will have relatively permanent positions protecting 
defiles, bridges, ete. within bombing radius of the 
enemy planes. 

It is not desired to submit the plan for antiaircraft 
machine gun protection of a moving column, but rather 
to present a few of the problems which have developed 
while operating with the Mechanical Force on its 
maneuvers; and to show how these problems have been 
solved by the antiaircraft platoon. These solutions 
were developed under the most difficult situation a 
highly motorized or mechanized column capable of 
traveling a hundred or more miles to attack might 
encounter. It is believed that these same principles 
can well be applied to slower columns made up of foot 
or mounted troops. 

The mission of antiaircraft artillery, equipped with 
.50 ealiber antiaircraft machine guns, assigned to pro- 
tect commands, is; to maintain continuous protection 
of the command from low flying air attacks. This 
mission continues during three general situations. 
First: protection of the moving column. Here the mis- 
sion is to furnish antiaircraft protection without 
hindering the progress of the column. 

Second: Protection of the troops when going into 
battle or bivouaec. The mission in this case is to be 
in position to protect the column when it is closed up 
on the road and the attention of the troops is directed 
to unloading. 

Third: Protection of the carriers, kitchens, and 
supply train while the command is engaged in battle 
or is in camp or bivouae. The mission in these situ- 
ations is to deny the enemy the use of the air for low 
flying air attacks over the area desired to be protected. 

In war time the commander who is able to move his 
troops from one place to another in the shortest time, 
in the best condition to fight, under good control, has 
a decided advantage. Troops are transported by motor 
vehicles to expedite the movement and to keep the men 
in good fighting condition. Control is a result of plans 
and training. A commander should use every means 
available to accomplish these ends. Unless the anti- 
aircraft troops can earry out their missions without 
loss of speed by the column and with ease of movement, 
it should not be used to protect the column. 

There are two principal advantages in the use of 
antiaircraft artillery to protect a column. The mere 
fact that guns and men with the sole purpose and 


*The author is on duty with the Mechanized Force at Ft. Eustis, 
Va., commanding a detachment of the 69th C. A. (AA)—Editor. 
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responsibility of protecting the column from low flying 
air attacks are present in the column adds to the moral 
of the troops protected and at the same time renders 
attacking enemy aviators less confident before and dur- 
ing an attack. This is especially true if a previous 
attach has ended with planes destroyed or showing the 
effect of fire. 

The mission of antiaircraft is primarily a defensive 
one. It is accomplished if, by its presence alone, it 
can keep the enemy from attacking. The antiaircraft 
detachments must establish a reputation for allowing 
no air attacks to pass without some evidence of eifec- 
tive fire. Once this reputation is established the mora! 
effect on the enemy should decrease the frequency of 
air attacks; or in the event of attack, the effectiveness 
of his fire. 

The advantage of having antiaircraft weapons in the 
column is important to our own troops. The officers 
and men of the column can devote all their attention 
to their primary mission of reaching a certain point 
or going into battle or camp without the added respon- 
sibility for and worry over proper antiaircraft defence 
and discipline. 

The following is quoted from Field Service Regula- 
tions: ‘‘The antiaircraft artillery reinforces the anti- 
aircraft measures of the arms and units and operates 
especially against hostile aireraft flying beyond the 
range of their material.’’ This principle is kept in 
mind in discussing the method of coordinating anti- 
aircraft artillery with the antiaircraft fire of other arms 
and units. The tactics of the Air Corps assigns con- 
siderable importance to ‘‘hedge hopping’’ in attacking 
columns. Due to the difficulties of meeting the hedge 
hopping plane with effective fire it should be the re- 
sponsibility of the antiaircraft personnel to identify 
the target and initiate the fire. After the antiaircraft 
artillery has initiated the fire, all weapons available 
in the column should be used to augment it. 

This responsibility requires that it be constantly on 
the alert for air attacks and places the power of de- 
cision in the initiation of fire upon one responsible 
officer and trained individuals under his command. By 
providing antiaircraft artillery for the protection of 
the column, the volume of the fire, is increased and 
each subordinate unit commander is relieved to a great 
extent of the responsibility of the defense and fire 
discipline against attacking planes. However, against 
attacking planes this does not lessen the incentive of 
these subordinate commanders to have trained antiair- 
craft men who may be depended upon to defend the 
organization in case antiaircraft artillery is not as- 
signed for protection. Using its normal weapons thie 
column can assist the antiaircraft detachments greatly 
against low flying air attacks, which measure in turn 
permits the antiaircraft artillery to decrease to a mini- 
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mum the number of trucks and men furnished the 
column. This minimum may be considered the number 
required to initiate fire in case of attack and to fire at 
harassing planes which stay beyond the effective range 
f the smaller caliber machine guns. Due to the great 
expenditure of ammunition and to difficulties of tech- 
nique encountered, only the best trained and most skill- 
ful antiaireraftsmen should be allowed to fire on planes 
which remain at a distance of more than two hundred 
yards from the column. 

Firing on enemy airplanes should be accomplished, 
not only by the antiaircraft detachments but by ail 
units, without causing the column to slow down, as 
movement is not only essential to accomplish the 
mission of arriving at a designated place quickly but 
is also, to some extent, a defense against airplane iire. 
If the enemy learns that he can stop the column and 
cause the troops to seek shelter by merely having a 
plane or a flight of planes make a feint at the col:uan, 
and still remain beyond range of the antiaircraft guas, 
what more could he ask? His planes would accompiish 
the desired mission of delaying the column and by re- 
peated feints at irregular intervals would render it 
inactive. Furthermore, when a column stops and 
troops seek cover or deploy, control is decreased, and 
the fighting condition of the men is reduced due to 
physical exertion and mental strain. It is believed that 
in ease of air attacks the column should keep moving 
and, if possible, increase its speed. 

Antiaireraft machine guns mounted in trucks may 
be used in three ways: first, to protect a column by 
moving by echelon and by bounds; second, to protect 
a column by taking a fixed position along a road; and 
third, to protect it by being distributed within the 
column in .depth. 

Protecting the column by moving by echelon and by 
bounds is the method prescribed in Field Service Regu- 
lations, which were written, no doubt, with the larger 
‘aliber antiaircraft guns in mind. This method should 
be used only in case the machine guns have to be re- 
moved from the trucks to fire. It has several disadvan- 
tages, the first of which is roads. In peace time it is 
difficult to find roads wide enough to pass the column 
without being held up by civilian traffiic. It is usually 
impracticable to travel on parallel roads, as there is 
usually only one good road. What will it be in war 
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time with very little choice as to roads to be taken 
and with all roads jammed with traffic? The second 
disadvantage is lack of freedom of movement. With 
fast transportation covering great distances situations 
will change quickly. The antiaircraft unit, if this 
method is used, will have to precede the column by 
several minutes at the beginning of the mareh in order 
to take its initial position off the roads before the column 
passes. If this is not done, it will be difficult to pass 
the entire column to go into the first position or to 
repass it to take a new With the antiaircraft 
weapons in position, covering several miles of the road 
ahead of the column, the column commander has no 


one. 


choice of roads in case some unforseen situation de- 
velops, unless the change of route is made without 
antiaircraft protection. The column commander will 
also be forced to have his column travel as one group 
instead of being allowed to send the heavy group over 
one route and the light group over another route if 
desired. A third disadvantage is the additional amount 
of material and the larger number of men required 
to carry out the defense of a column traveling about 
a mile every two minutes. There are many additional 
situations where this method will fail, such as defiles 
in mountainous or wooded country or muddy roads 
where the column closes up or delays for any reason. 
Unless these unforseen situations develop near the 
antiaircraft position, the column would not be ade- 
quately or effectively protected. 

Situations appropriate for the antiaircraft artillery 
to take a fixed position along a road will no doubt be 
the unusual in war time. When the opportunity arises 
this method of defense may easily be adopted. If the 
antiaircraft artillery is able to function as described 
in this article, firing from stationary positions will 
be simple. 

It is believed that the method of distributing the 
antiaircraft machine guns within the column in depth 
will overcome all of the above disadvantages and will 
give maximum protection at all times and under all 
conditions. In the depth formation the length of the 
column on the road, traveling at its normal speed, must 
be known, as the number of antiaircraft machine gun 
trucks required to protect it depends on its road length. 


Consideration must 


also be given to whether or not 


into 


is divided 


the column groups because of speed 


Formation. 
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or load so that the battery commander may divide his 
platoons so as to have one complete unit in a group. 

The antiaircraft commander distributes his command 
by platoons. In this article a battery of antiaircraft 
artillery consisting of four platoons is assumed, each 
consisting of three or four machine gun trucks pro- 
tecting the column. In war time a battery could be 
substituted for the platoon in the distribution of anti- 
aircraft artillery if required. The platoon commanders 
distribute their platoons, if possible, so that each anti- 
aircraft machine gun truck when traveling will be 
close enough to the antiaircraft truck in front and in 
rear to be able, on a straight road to bring effective 
fire on attacking planes flying above the road during 





Antiaircraft Machine Gun Mount T2. 


Showing—gunner, 2 assistant gunners, and 2 observers—fir- 
ing position—giving 360 degrees observation while firing— 
(shows how quickly the mount may be manned and changed to 
the firing position if seats are provided as shown in picture No. 
1.) 


the dead time (time required to traverse through 180 
degrees) of the guns of the preceding and following 
trucks It is desirable that the distance between ma- 
chine gun trucks be as small as practicable due to 
curves in the road and to the fact that the elevation 
of the guns, firing at ‘‘hedge hopping’’ planes, is 
small if the distance to the target is great. In order 
to prevent the possibility of any effect of our anti- 
aircraft fire on our own troops, it is believed that anti- 
aireraft machine guns should not be fired parallel to 
the column at an elevation less than that which will 
give maximum range. The distance between antiair- 
craft machine gun trucks should be reduced if the 
road is winding or passes through defiles. 

The control of the antiaircraft machine gun trucks 
is as follows: The antiaircraft commander rides in a 
command ear in the column near the column com- 
mander. The command ear should be equipped with 
a radio to enable the antiaircraft commander to be 
in constant communication with the column commander 
and his platoon commanders. The antiaircraft com- 
mander should also have motorcycle messengers. The 
platoon commander rides in a command car preceding 
his platoon to enable him to assemble his platoon in 
ease of going into battle or bivouaec. He communicates 
with his machine gun trucks by motorcycle messenger 
or runners. 

Due to the vulnerability of motorized or mechanized 
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troops when concentrated on the road before going 
into battle or bivouae, the distribution of the anti- 
aireraft artillery in the column should be such as to 
allow them to take up a regular area defense without 
losing time or causing confusicn. The above described 
distribution is believed to be the solution of this prob 
lem. The change from the column defense to the are: 
defense is as follows: The column commander makes 
his decision as to the place the troops are to unload 
and park their vehicles. He gives his orders to the 
antiaireraft commander who locates each platoon on 
the map so as to cover the desired area. The anti 
aircraft commander radios to his platoon commanders 
the general map locations for their platoons, leaving 
the exact locations to them. The primary mission in 
this situation is to have the platoons in a firing posi 
tion before the column reaches the unloading point 
The antiaircraft commander should issue orders so 
that the leading platoon forms the apex of a triangle 
on or near the road on which the column is traveling. 
The second and third platoons by moving about half 
a mile to each side of the road from the base of the 
triangle. The fourth platoon, which covered the camp 
when it was broken in the morning, would be back 
with the kitchen and supply group and should go into 
position on or near the road on which the column is 
traveling when that group is ordered forward. The 
defense formation therefore takes the shape of a square. 
This formation should be kept until the column is 
ready to move when the antiaircraft commander would 
order the platoon commanders to distribute their 
trucks in the column as they were before the area de- 
fense was assumed. 

When the platoon commanders receive their orders, 
they should, moving independently, place their pla- 
toons in the positions ordered as soon as possible. The 
platoon commander should immediately, after reach- 
ing his position for area defense, post the two observers 
from each truck as outposts with the dual mission of 
engaging and holding any attacking enemy ground 
foree and of warning the platoon commander by pre- 
arranged signals of the approach of low flying enemy 
aircraft. The second part of the mission for the out- 
posts does not relieve the observers at the gun position 
of their responsibility of watching for planes. The out- 
posts merely supplement the alertness of the men at 
the guns. The outposts are not so necessary in bivouae 
due to the protection given by the outposts of the unit 
protected, but if contact is about to be made with the 
enemy, their mission is considered very important. 
The observers should work in pairs and should be 
armed with light, one-man machine guns, capable of 
great fire power. In case of a ground attack these 
men would no doubt be sacrificed in order to save the 
materiel, trucks and men of the platoon. 

The tacties of antiaircraft artillery must correspond 
to the tactics of the enemy. In peace time we have 
to visualize the attack tacties of a probable enemy or 
develop our defense from the tactics adopted by our 
own troops. The usual method advocated for attack- 


ing marching columns by airplanes is in formations of 
three planes. Three planes in line can effectively cover 
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road, one down the center and one on each side. 
-lans for defense should be made to meet this forma- 
ion. The planes may come from any direction and 

t any altitude. The probable attack will be down 
he road and the probable altitude, just clearing ob- 
structions. This method of attack allows the planes 

better target and a continuous one with a surprise 
approach, practically unseen or unheard, and a very 
short time during which the planes are targets for 
eround troops (about forty seconds). 

The following arrangement of guns is believed best 
io meet all probable attacks. The number of antiair- 
craft trucks should be kept down to a minimum as 
road space should not be sacrificed for defensive pur- 
poses at the expense of our attacking forces or supply 
trucks. It is believed that one truck can accomplish 
the mission of bringing under effective fire three planes 
simultaneously. In order to accomplish this mission 
each truck should have three machine guns, each free 
to move quickly to any position and each capable of 
firing at targets from any direction. This arrange- 
ment differs from present multiple mount having two 
or more guns rigidly fixed so as to be controlled by 
one gunner. The multiple mount gives great fire power, 
but if the one gunner is off the target, the increased 
fire power is wasted. With trucks of the type de- 
scribed firing at one target, the chances of hitting 
are three gunners against one, and the probability 
of all three gunners being off of the target is greatly 
reduced. There is also a very big advantage in the 
speed by which each of the three gunners should be 
able to move their guns regardless of the slant of the 
body of the truck. This feature is now lacking in the 
present multiple mount even when the body of the 
truck is level. There is also the principal advantage 
of being able to bring three planes simultaneously 
under fire. 

Three gunners and two observers for each truck 
should be allowed. A truck of this type should be 
able to replace a platoon of four trucks now required 
to bring a flight of three planes coming from any di- 
rection under fire. Each truck should have seats pro- 
vided for eight men; driver and assistant driver in 
the cab; a non-commissioned officer, three gunners, 
and two observers on the mount. These seats should 
be arranged so that each man on the mount may ob- 
serve for enemy planes; distributed, so that each man 
ean reach his position for action without loss of time 
and so that there will be 360 degrees observation. Each 
man should face the guns. With this arrangement of 
guns, used with the above described distribution, it 
is believed that very few flights of enemy aircraft 
will attack without having fire brought upon each ship. 

When traveling each man is an observer. When a 
target appears the gunners move to their firing posi- 
tions, the two observers watch for planes coming from 
directions not covered by the guns. In order to carry 
out the antiaircraft mission without hindering the pro- 
gress of the column, the gunners should be able to fire 
while the truck is moving at the speed of the column. 
In ease they are not able to bring effective fire on 
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targets while moving, the driver at. the command ‘‘tar- 
get’’ should pull out to the side of the road and halt. 
This halt should be accomplished without loos of time 

if possible, before the gunners reach their position 
and get their guns trained on the targets. There will 
be occasions when the antiaircraft truck will be placed 
at a disadvantage by pulling out of the column, such 
as soft shoulders, deep ditches, muddy roads, or blinds 
for the gunners as trees, hills, ete. In these situations 
the driver makes the decision, and the truck should 
continue moving. The gunners will have to fire as 
best they can. Plans for war time should be made 
with the most unsatisfactory conditions in mind. If 
the antiaircraft artillery can fire effectively from mov- 
ing vehicles, there should be no trouble when firing 
from stationary mounts. It is believed that the anti- 
aireraft artillery when protecting moving columns, 
will be called to fire while moving due to the danger 
of causing road congestion by pulling out of the column 
and the subsequent attempt to regain position. With- 
out the antiaircraft trucks regaining their positions, 
the head of the column would soon be without anti- 
taircraft protection. 

Identification of aircraft is a big problem in pro- 
tecting a moving column. The identification of air 
craft must be immediate. Seconds lost, with a forty 
second target, are valuable. It must be certain to pre- 
ven firing upon our own aviators. 

There two main 
aireraft—sight and sound. 
against ‘‘hedge hopping’’ 


methods of identification of 
Both are almost 
planes, due to the fact that 


are 


useless 





Antiaircraft Machine Gun Mount T4-1 
Showing sides of body lowered 


working platform including 
ammunition boxes 11 ft. by 12 ft.—gun in firing position 
mounted on experimental pedestal mount. 


the planes are not seen or heard until they are well 
within effective range. Also, what will keep our 
mythical enemy from having planes with the same 
sound or silhouettes as ours? 

There is one plan which will go far towards eliminat- 
ing doubt on the part of the gunners, thereby redue- 
ing the time lost and uneasiness of them. It is co- 
operation between the antiaircraft artillery and the 
friendly Air Corps. In this plan the column com- 
mander will keep the Air Corps advised as to the 
location of his column and the Air Corps should notify 
the column commander if it becomes necessary to send 
planes near the column stating the number of planes, 
the direction from which they will approach the 
column, altitude, and the approximate time. This 
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method will be especially necessary for ‘‘hedge hop- 
ping’’ planes. With this cooperation the antiaircraft 
artillery should be authorized to open fire immediately 
on any plane seen if no information had been received 
concerning friendly planes. With the antiaircraft com- 
mander in communication with the column commander 
and with each platoon commander by radio, and the 
platoon commander in communication with each ma- 
chine gun truck by messenger, the information con- 
cerning friendly planes should reach the machine gun- 
ners with very little loss of time after it has reached 
the column commander. 

From time to time discussions arise as to whether 
men and guns with the primary mission of antiaircraft 
defense are necessary to protect the column in addi- 





Antiaircraft Machine Gun Mount T4-2 


Showing sides of body lowered—working platform including 
space for ammunition. boxes 11 ft. by 12 ft. .50 caliber machine 
gun mounted on antiaircraft tripod M1. 


tion to the normal armament with which the different 
organizations have to perform their primary mission. 
Experience on maneuvers with the Mechanized Force 
has shown that there must be some unit distributed 
throughout the column with the primary responsibility 
for initiating antiaircraft fire; otherwise some indi- 
viduals of the column acting on their own respon- 
sibility may expose it unnecessarily to the enemy. 
When a column is traveling under cover of darkness 
no matter how many enemy planes presenting good 
targets are flying overhead, the antiaircraft should 
not begin firing unless it is reasonably certain that 
the enemy observers have seen the column. The anti- 
aireraft guns should track these different planes so 
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as to be able to open effective fire the moment a flar: 
or some other means of notification of discovery by 
the enemy observers is used; but the decision as t 
fire should be made by the troops who are responsibl 
for the defense. This means controlling fire and dis 
cipline, centralizes the responsibility of initiating th: 
fire with the antiaircraft commander and permits th 
organization commanders to devote their attention t 
the problems of the moment. 

With the necessity of bringing untrained civilians 
into the Army in case of an emergency, duplication 
of effort should be avoided, that is, Infantry should 
train to accomplish Infantry missions, Artillery, Ar 
tillery missions, etc. Time, material and men should 
not be wasted in trying to train one organization to 
accomplish dual missions. It is believed that in a large 
organization protection against aircraft should be the 
principal mission of one special unit. 

This unit should be composed of intensively trained 
specialists, familiar with the tactics and technique of 
antiaircraft defense. Under our present organization 
the troops best qualified to carry out this mission 
can be best furnished by the antiaircraft artillery regi- 
ments. If the weapons which the main combat force 
uses in its mission are suitable and can be mounted 
for antiaircraft protection without increasing the num- 
ber of vehicles required to accomplish their mission, 
they should be carried ready for antiaircraft defense 
and used in close-in defense after the antiaircraft 
troops of the column of which that organization is a 
part, have initiated the fire. 

Having trained men with guns and transportation 
for only antiaircraft purposes is believed essential to 
properly protect a column from low flying air at- 
tacks because at the time the column is most vulner- 
able, when it is closed up on the road unloading, the 
troops of the column which may have been available 
for antiaircraft protection during the march are per- 
forming other duties; guns may have been removed 
to be used in other places or to allow the unloading 
of the carriers. This is a time when there is a great 
deal of confusion with little thought to antiaircraft 
protection. With antiaircraft artillery assigned to a 
column with the mission of maintaining continuous 
protection of the command from low flying air attacks, 
and the responsibility of the defense, including the 
initiating of fire, centralized under one command, 
equipped and distributed as described above, adequate 
protection for any column, at all times, and in all 
situations, should be obtained. 
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Eastern Front, 1914 
UO appreciate the Central Powers’ strategy on 
the Eastern Front in 1914, we must bear in 
mind the Russian war plan. A Russian au- 
thority of note says their plan contemplated the con- 
centration of armies (Figure No. 5) with initial mis- 
sions as follows: The First Army, on the East Prus- 
sian frontier, to invade Prussia from the east; the See- 
ond, about Warsaw, to invade Prussia from the south; 
the Fourth and Fifth, in the Lublin area, and the 
Third and Eighth east of Galicia, to take the offensive 
against Austro-Hungary ; the Sixth, in the St. Peters- 
burg area, to protect the Baltic coast; and the Seventh, 
on the Roumanian Front, to protect the Black Sea 
frontier. 
Galician and First Servian Campaigns 

Until a decision had been gained in the west, the mis- 
sion of the Central Powers’ forces on the Eastern Front 
was in a sense a defensive role, the mission was to pre- 
vent the invasion of Silesia and Austro-Hungary. How- 
ever, the plan contemplated the strategic offensive. 
The main Austro-Hungarian Armies were to concen- 
trate behind the San and Dniester Rivers. Assisted 
by two detachments on their left—one a German and 
the other Autro-Hungarian—they were to advance to 
the northeast on the Cholm-Lublin region and there 
attack the Russians during concentration. Simulta- 
neously the German forces allotted East Prussia for 
this phase were to advance to the south on Siedlice so 
as to connect with the main Austro-Hungarian armies. 

When the war began, however, conditions developed 
differently from what was contemplated in the fore- 
going plan. In the first place, Autria-Hungary de- 
clared war on Servia and then began the execution of 
the war plan for the conquest of that country. This 
war plan did not accord with that against Russia. 
Therefore, when Russia entered the war, four days 
later, and the war plan against Russia was put into 
play, ¢ertain Austro-Hungarian troops (part of the 
Second Army) designed for immediate employment 
against Russia were being concentrated against Servia. 
Nevertheless, the concentration in accord with the war 
plan against Servia was continued until completed. 
This resulted in an initial concentration of about thirty- 
nine divisions against Russia and eighteen against 
Servia. 

The eighteen divisions allotted the Servian front 
constituted three armies (Second, Fifth and Sixth) of 
two corps each. The Fifth and Sixth Armies concen- 
trated for an invasion from Bosnia, to insure protection 
to that state and also because of certain topographical 
features. The Sixth was to cross the Drina River at 
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Visegrad and the Fifth about thirty miles northeast 
thereof. The Second Army was to stage a demonstra- 
tion across the Save River at Sabac. In short, this was 
a frontal attack by one army, a frontal demonstration 
by another, and a turning movement by the third. But 
the Second Army had to retain freedom of action so that 
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Figure 5. Concentrations in 1914 


it could be withdrawn and transferred to the Galician 
front in accord with the war plan against Russia. 

The Fifth Army and part of the Sixth Army crossed 
the Drina on August 12. Being attacked by the Serv- 
ians, they made little progress and by the middle of 
December were driven back out of Servian territory. 
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For the Russian campaign the Austro-Hungarian 
Fourth Army concentrated behind the San River in 
the vicinity of Jaroslau, the First Army between the 
Fourth Army and the Vistula River, the Third Army 
in the Sambor-Lemberg area, the Kovess Detachment 
(part of the Second Army) about Stanislau, and the 
Austro-Hungarian and German detachments about 
Cracow and northwest thereof respectively. The plan 
provided for an offensive to the northeast by the First 
and Fourth Armies. The two detachments about Cra- 
cow were to advance eastward north of the Vistula so 
as to protect the left flank of those two armies. The 
Third Army and Kovess Detachment were to go on 
the strategic defensive but were to advance against the 
Russians for that purpose. 

As before indicated, the Russian Fourth Army con- 
centrated in the vicinity of Lublin, the Fifth Army in 
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Figure 6. Strategic Developments in 1914. Tannenburg, ist 
Mazuria, Lemberg, and ist Invasion of Servia 


the vicinity of Cholm, the Third east of Brody, and the 
Eighth east of Tarnapol. Their plan of operations was 
to make a double envelopment of the main Austro- 


Hungarian forces in Galicia. 


The main Austro-Hungarian advance started on Au 
gust 20, as planned. Two detachments from Cracow 
crossed the border on the 15th in order to be in posi 
tion to give the flank protection desired. The First and 
Fourth Armies, advancing on Lublin and Cholm re- 
spectively, engaged the two opposing Russian armies 
in two battles (The First at Krasnik and the Fourth 
at Kamarow). After several days’ fighting, success 
appeared probable for those two armies, but by that 
time the Third and Second Armies, the latter having 
been brought from the Servian front, had been de- 
feated east of Lemberg. The Fourth Army was then 
withdrawn and sent to support the Third. This iso- 
lated the First Army which, being outnumbered, sub- 
sequently withdrew, uncovering the left of the Fourth. 
As a result of these disjointed operations, the whole 
Austro-Hungarian command was foreed to withdraw to 
the west of the Wisloka River. 


East Prussia 


The Eighth Army, allotted to the East Prussia The- 
ater, including Landwehr formations, consisted of the 
equivalent of about thirteen divisions. The pre-war 
plan for the employment of these forces has already 
been discussed. 

The Germans must have been greatly surprised when 
the two northern Russian armies, even before complet- 
ing concentration, initiated offensive operations. The 
First Army advanced westward and the Second north- 
west. Confronted by these numerically superior forces, 
the army commander, von Prittwitz, after the first seri- 
ous encounter, announced his plan for retirement be- 
hind the Vistula River. He soon changed this plan to 
a defense behind the Passarge, and started movements 
to carry out his defensive rdle but was relieved by Hin- 
denburg. The peace-time plans may have contemplated 
giving up East Prussia to the Russians. The writer 
seriously doubts it. The realities of war were decidedly 
different. The trategy evolved by the new commander 
reverted to the offensive. The operations resulted first 
in the phenomenal victory of Tannenburg, a double en- 
velopment (Figure No. 6) effected by a numerically 
inferior foree. In this battle Samsonov’s Second Army 
was practically destroyed, while Rennankampf’s First 
Army was merely being observed. This victory was 
immediately followed by the attack on Rennenkampf’s 
army. The plan of attack contemplated the turning 
of his southern flank so as to strike at his lines of com- 
munications, together with a frontal attack of his cen- 
ter. That army was utterly routed and driven beyond 
the German frontier. 

Before a final summary of the trategy of those two 
battles, attention is invited to three distinct types of the 
German strategic offensive operations on the Eastern 
Front, namely : 

1. The double envelopment seeking complete de 
struction. 


2. The single envelopment or turning movement in 
order to strike at the enemy’s line of communications. 
It aimed at partial destruction so as to bring about 
other decisive advantages. 

3. The frontal attack to crush in at a decisive point 
with a view to a shocking and demoralizing effect upon 
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.djacent parts of the enemy front in order to gain other 
trategic advantages. 

This campaign in East Prussia as a whole involved 
he offensive wherein, with the use of superior material, 
nterior lines and better communications, superior 
‘oreces were first employed against one detached army 
and then against another. The objects of these opera- 
rions and the uses made of them were: 

1. To prevent an invasion of German soil. 


2. The inflict the maximum losses upon the Russian 
forees. 
3. To pave the way whereby the German operations 


in the east might be effectively tied in with those of 
Austria-Hungary. 

At the termination of this campaign, an interesting 
point in strategy arose for decision. There were two 
ways by which the German forces in East Prussia might 
now assist their ally. They might advance to the south 
through Poland in accord with the pre-war arrange- 
ment between the German and Austro-Hungarian 
Chiefs of Staff, or they could be transferred instead to 
the Galician front and there directly assist the Aus- 
trians. Falkenhayn decided upon the latter course. 

Critics have used that decision to illustrate practical 
difference between the strategic doctrine based on the 
theory of annihilation and that of Falkenhayn which 
was dependent upon the attainment of ultimate victory 
through the acquisition of ‘‘limited objectives.’’ Ad- 
herents to the theory of annihilation would have had 
the Germans advance south from East Prussia. 


First Invasion of Poland, September 28 to October 31 


From the foregoing it was evident that Germany 


must provide direct assistance to her ally. The Aus- 
tro-Hungarian forees had been decisively defeated 


about Lemberg and forestalled in their offensive ef- 
forts to dislocate the Russian concentration in the Lub- 
line area. Considerable Galician territory had been oc- 
eupied by the enemy. The startling decisive German 
victories in East Prussia were too distant to turn the 
tide. Russian preparations were well under way to 
initiate the invasion of both Hungary and the indus- 
trial district of Silesia. The Austro-Hungarian plight 
did not warrant the time necessary for an advance 
south from East Russia. Furthermore, Russian sue- 
cesses had to be curtailed to clinch Turkish suppor‘ 
and to secure help from the Balkans. 

Only a few formations could be sent from the West- 
ern Front. The Eighth Army was stripped, leaving 


only a handful to guard East Prussia, and the Ger- 
man Ninth Army of five and one-half corps, under 


Hindenburg and Ludendorff, was formed (Figure No. 
7). The latter army was secretly concentrated to par- 
ticipate in a vast offensive campaign. The Austro- 
Hungarian armies were to advance and attack east 
from the San River. The German Ninth Army, ad- 
vancing eastward north of Cracow, was to cross the 
Vistula above Ivangorod, envelop the north flank of the 
Russians and force their retirement from Galicia. The 
advance was begun promptly. 

In the meantime, however, the Russian armies were 
in the process of regrouping. Before the Vistula was 
reached by the Ninth Army, the Russians had not only 
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held up the Austro-Hungarian attack from the San, but 
had sueceeeded in transferring from eastern Galicia 
three armies to the Vistula front above Warsaw and 
had reconstituted a fourth at Warsaw. Consequently 
the German army was shifted toward Warsaw where it 
was confronted by a vastely superior enemy. This 
change by the German Army compelled the Austro- 
Hungarians to extend their line northward, west of 
the Vistula, so as to meet the Russian threat to the 
north of the Galician boundary. To escape disaster 
the ninth Army and Austro-Hungarian forces retreated 
in front of the Russian ‘‘steam roller.’’ The point of 
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Figure 7. Plan for First Invasion of Poland 


interest connected with that strategic retreat is the 
wholesale destruction of communications in southwest- 
ern Poland which not only delayed the Russian pursuit, 
but permitted the Ninth Army to get entirely away 
from Russian contact. 


Second Invasion of Poland, November 11-25 


sé 


Having freed itself from the Russian ‘‘steam roller,”’ 
the German Ninth Army next cut entirely loose from 
the Austro-Hungarian forces. Without doubt, the lat- 
ter was done to insure freedom of action in regaining 
the initiative for new operations then in view for the 
Ninth Army. The strategic objective now was to pre- 


vent an invasion of Silesia, that is, to throw back 


at least stop the Russian armies. But how was this 
be done? 

By the end of October, 1914, the Russian armies 
(Figure No. 8) were disposed as follows: The Tenth, 
along the east Prussian frontier; the First, along the 
northwest Polish frontier covering a front of more 
than one hundred miles; the Second, Fifth, Fourth, 


and Ninth, in the order named, 


extending from near 
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Lodz to the Vistula east of Cracow, and slowly advane- 
ing westward; and the Third and Eighth facing the 
Austrians in northeast Galicia. 

Early in November Hindenburg was given command 
of all German forces in the east. Mackensen had been 
made commander of the German Ninth Army. That 
army was immediately transferred from the southwest 
Polish front to the area between Posen and Thorn, 
leaving the Austro-Hungarian armies and a German 
detachment facing the Russians. The advance of the 
latter was very slow due to the destruction of com- 
munications by the retreating Germans. 

The plan for the Ninth Army, now of five and one- 
half corps and two Cavalry divisions, was to destroy 
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Figure 8. Second Invasion of Poland, November 11, 1914. 


that part of the Russian First Army south of the 
Vistula, cut the line of communications of their ad- 
vaneing armies with Warsaw, and destroy the right 
wing of their main forces. At the same time both the 
German and Austro-Hungarian forees to the south 
were to execute frontal attacks. 

The advance began on November 11. In less than 
one week’s time Mackensen’s army had broken through 
and placed the Russian Second Army in a critical con- 
dition. Southeast of Lodz, the right flank of the latter 
had been completely turned. This army had changed 
its front from the west to the north. It was almost 
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surrounded. However, the aggressive counter-measures 
of the Russian Fifth Army commander, Plehve, saved 
the day. Plehve attacked from the south which, ir 
conjunction with another counterattack by the Russia: 
Lovich Force from the northeast, surrounded the Ger 
man wing. That wing only extricated itself and 
avoided capture by extremely active measures. 

While neither the Russian Second Army nor the tw 
corps of the First Army south of the Vistula was de 
stroyed, still this was a boldly conceived campaign. Ii 
may have been brilliantly executed. Hindenburg did 
succeed in stopping the Russian advance and in shak 
ing their morale again. He was soon enabled, upon 
receipt of reinforcements from the west, to force a 
Russian withdrawal throughout in this theater. This 
campaign emphasized quite forcibly the value of mo 
bility as a strategic weapon. It was one of the most 
daring strategie moves of the war. 


Naval Strategy, 1914 

Little need be said here of the naval strategy since 
naval operations, in the main, were wholly in accord 
with the war plans already discussed. The German 
naval strategy, by September 1, 1914, had ‘‘settled 
down to a minor warfare of submarines and mine-lay- 
ing, varied by occasional raids against the English 
coast.’’ The commander-in-chief’s orders of August 
14, 1914, leave no doubt in this respect. 

“To carry out the policy of attrition of the enemies’ 
main naval strength, the submarines had the problem 
of seeking out the British Fleet. The first encounter 
of this nature was the submarine action of August 6, 
which had the effect only of causing greater precau- 
tionary measures by the British. 

The action of German commerce raiders, though an- 
noying and costly to the enemy, hardly merits con- 
sideration in a study of the strategy of the Central 
Powers. Also the operations of the German Asiatic 
Fleet until it met its untimely end on December 8. 
though causing much uneasiness in English naval and 
political circles, had little bearing on the action of the 
British Fleet. 

A most significant factor pertaining to German naval 
strategy in the early months of the war, is that not one 
of the 240 ships carrying the initial British Expedi- 
tionary Force was lost. The naval engagement of 
August 28, 1914, known as the Battle of Heligoland 
Bight, confirmed the German determination to restrict 
their fleet to a strictly defensive policy. The fleet 
was held closely in accord with that policy. Its initial 
concentration had been in the North Sea. The ‘‘ Navy 
had the duty of supporting the Army in its uphill 
task of fighting a numerically superior enemy on two 
fronts in such a way that the Army rear was uncondi- 
tionally secured against danger threatening from the 
north.’’ ‘‘The military situation required that the 
movements of the Navy should be adapted to the prog- 
ress of the Army’s operations.’’ 


(To be Continued) 
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AVE you ever been warned of the probable 
approach of a tidal wave? Warned, that is, 
officially, ‘‘For such action as is deemed nec- 

essary ?’’ I have been, twice. The resulting emotions 

were conflicting. 

The first time, my knowledge of such phenomena be- 
ing extremely sketchy, I spent the entire morning on 
the beach in order not to miss one unusual ripple! A 
domestie lecture, re-enforced by excerpts from the en- 
cyelopedia and various text-books of geology, rapidly 
changed my outlook on the matter. The second oceca- 
sion was of a different kidney. 

Admiral and Mrs. ——— were dining with us 
at seven. They were late, albeit enjoying a reputation 
for promptness. Fifteen minutes later they arrived, a 
trifle breathless, with apologies that they had been de- 
layed by a tidal wave—that is, by the official report 
of its approach : 

‘*Kilauea Voleano, Hawaii, March 6, 1929. 

‘*Severe earthquake 2270 miles distant dismantled 
seismograph here. Tidal wave may be expected about 
10 P. M. Take every precaution.’’ 

Dinner came on, the soup a bit eurdled, the salad 
a bit warm but the four of us in high spirits with no 
undue nervousness. The topic of tidal waves was 
avoided, either studiously or otherwise. We talked 
of Europe, of oriental travel, of Japanese prints, of 
mutual friends, of a recent local murder case. Every- 
thing was so normal, so familiar—the candles burned 
no higher, no lower than on other nights; the new man 
made the regulation number of mistakes in the service ; 
the hot biscuits were of the accustomed feathery crisp- 
ness. Surely nothing so startling, so unheard-of as a 
tidal wave would dare make chaos of all this! Here 
we were four average American citizens doing our three 
years of foreign service in a place so Americanized, 
so touristized, so much a part of the mainland that 


foreign happenings were unthinkable. Why tidal 
waves simple don’t happen on American soil! 

But do they? Could they? 

At nine forty-five Admiral —-————— telephoned 
for information. There was no further news. I in- 


sisted that T————, my husband, eall the Adjutant 
to find out whether or not the authorities expected to 
let Ft. Kamehameha go to a watery grave without a 
struggle. Personally I thought the army people had 
as much right as the navy folk to say their prayers 
(if any.) 

He came back from the ’phone to say that the Ar- 
tillery-Engineer officer was calling every family to give 
the same report that the navy yard had received. 

Mrs. —— jumped up, ‘‘Listen! What is that 
noise ?’’ 

What was it? 
sound ? 


Do tidal waves have a characteristic 





Official Warning 


By Undine 





‘“Whatever it is, 1’m going home!’’ 
‘*But Pearl Harbor is just as low as Kamehameha.’’ 
‘*We can climb the tower. Will thirty-six families 
make it too wobbly for safety? No matter—the Com- 
mandant can tell us what to do.”’ 

They were gone. 

My husband yawned and put the cat out. 

I sat down. As my protector, as my lord and mas- 
ter, it was up to him to save me. He didn’t. With 
maddening calm he blew out the candles, opened win- 
dows, wound the clock. He even suggested looking at 
Mutt and Jeff, that sacred family rite with which noth- 
ing is allowed to interfere. 

**Well!’’ said I abruptly, ‘‘Do you intend to let me 
drown ?’’ 

He laughed and offered to share the paper. 

‘‘But darling, why were we warned if there’s no 
danger?’ 

‘Merely to be on the safe side.’’ 

‘*How can we be on the safe side if we don’t take the 
warning ?”’ 

‘*Oh, nothing’s going to happen.’’ 

**How do you know?’’ 

**T just do.’’ (Masculine logic!) ‘‘The earthquake 
is too far away. I’ll read you all about Krakatoa.’’ 

With that he produced the ITA to KYS volume. 

‘Not less manifest and far more serious were 

the effects of the successive explosions of the vol- 
cano upon the waters of the ocean. A succession 
of waves was generated. * * * * * The greatest 
disturbance reached a height of about fifty feet.’’ 
(A fifty-foot wave would be exactly twenty feet 
above the roof of our bungalow-quarters.) ‘‘The 
destruction caused by the rush of such a body of 
sea water along the coasts and low islands was 
enormous.’’ (Low islands! The fringe of Oahu 
is at sea-level and seemed in my mind’s eye to be 
sinking.) ‘‘All vessels lying in harbour or near 
the shore were stranded, the towns, villages and 
settlements close to the sea were entirely destroyed 
and more than 36,000 human beings perished.”’ 
(Settlements close to the sea!) ‘‘I could hear the 
murmur of the Pacific at our back step.’’ ‘‘The 
long wave reached Cape Horn 7818 miles away 
and possibly the English Channel 11,040 miles 
distant. The shorter waves reached Ceylon and 
perhaps Mauritius, 2900 miles.”’ 

Said I seathingly, ‘‘Thoughtful husband soothes 
hysterical wife at moment of danger! Did the report 
say the center of disturbance is 2200 miles from here?’’ 

‘*Yes, that must put it in the Aleutian Islands. Now 
let’s see’’—He fluttered the pages leisurely. 

‘*Lives in danger from tidal wave and he reads the 
encyclopedia. This must be done correctly at all costs!’’ 
He must have noticed the sarcasm in my voice. 
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‘*There’s really no danger.”’ 

‘Then why were we officially notified ?’’ 

‘*To be on the safe side.’’ 

‘*But are we on the safe side if we do nothing about 
it?’’ 

He had no logical answer to that thrust, of course, so 
he said, rather testily I thought, ‘‘ Well let’s get in Ish- 
mael and drive up Red Hill.”’ 

‘You don’t want to go.”’ 

‘*No, I’m tired and sleepy and I want to go to bed.”’ 

I was scornful. 

‘*You are always talking about science. Now you 
have an opportunity to apply it. We have scientific 
pre-knowledge of a natural disaster and you sit calmly 
and read of the devastating effects of unpredicted ca- 
lamities. Do you think that shows the scientific mind ?”’ 

**Oh, well, I’ll put on civies and we'll go.’’ 

Yes, thought I, by all means finish the volume and 
then leisurely change clothes. 

Aloud I asked, ‘‘ Will you take your dearest posses- 
sions? What shall we take?’’ 

‘*Hamlet and Ophelia.”’ 

Hamlet and Ophelia are our only surviving cats. 

I glanced around with my mind’s eye. What could 
[ pile in the back seat of Ishmael? The silver !—love- 
ly, gleaming, beautiful stuff. It might come in handy 
to pawn one day. But compared to human life it was 
of no importance. That was it! Shouldn’t we take 
Nomba? Wave or no wave servants are hard to find. 
Besides, it. would be unmoral to leave him all unknow- 
ing to meet his fate. ‘‘Let the poor devil sleep,’’ said 
T———. Not the silver, then, or Nomba,—but books! 
Which ones? Why the encyclopedias of course so 
T — could read up on how one starves properly 
on a mountain top. 
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He was ready, at last, to go. I looked hastily around 
my room, perhaps for the last time, picked up my 
watch and a coat and out we went into the night to the 
garage. 

Off we chugged in the darkness. We looked a bit 
sheepish as we stopped at the sentry-gate. 

Ishmael was forced to take some of the road in low 
Surely safety awaited us at the top! We sat there in 
the soft darkness, the lights of Honololu far below 
Cars whizzed past us. 

“*See,’’ said I facetiously, ‘‘See how many are seek 
ing higher ground!’’ 

‘*They’re going to Schofield,’’ said my literal spouse 

‘**So they are, but isn’t that higher?’’ (No denial. 

By and by it began to rain. What does rain mean 
in connection with a tidal wave? 

Midnight. (As the movie captions say.) It was 
getting chilly. 

I said feebly, ‘‘Do you suppose all danger is past?’’ 

‘*I do.’’ His tone was final. 

Ishmael started slipping and skidding down hill. 

‘*The brakes aren’t much good. They need tighten- 
ing.’’ This from me. 

‘*Then I was no doubt wrong about the danger being 
over.’’ 

Silence then, for a long time. We could still see Hon- 
olulu, the lights not yet dimmed by the fateful rush of 
water. 

‘*Are you going to tell anyone about this?’’ I asked 
mirthfully. 

‘*T shall volunteer no information, and I most ecer- 
taiily hope that you wor.’t!’’ 

But then, I’m only a woman. 
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By Colonel William H. Waldron, 


HE training mission of the National Guard is con- 

tained in paragraph 32 of Training Regulations 
10-5 of the War Department, and stated as follows: 

**1. To maintain every National Guard unit in 
condition to function effectively, at existing 
strength and without further training, when em- 
ployed in minor emergencies by the State or Fed- 
eral authorities. 

‘*2. To provide a_ sufficiently trained force, 
capable of rapid expansion to war strength, which 
with the minimum delay can be employed in time 
of war as an effective component of the Army of 
the United States.’’ 

Based upon the statements above, the Chief of the 
Militia Bureau issues such training directives as may 
be necessary to carry out the spirit and intent of the 
ideas expressed. In his directive of October 19, 1928, 
he stated that the indicated objectives ‘‘can be obtained 
only through basic training.’ 


Basic Training. 

The basic training of any individual or subdivision 
of a larger unit may be defined as that training of this 
individual or subdivision necessary to prepare him or 
it to function as an efficient part of the next higher 
group. Thus after the necessary number of individ- 
uals receive basic training as soldiers, they are ready 
to be formed into squads. When several such squads 
have received basic training as squads, they are then 
ready to be formed into sections, and so on. In gen- 
eral, the term ‘‘basic training’’ is not applied to the 
training of units larger than the company, troop or 
battery. 

While basic training for any similar detachment of 
the same arm is the same in any ease, regardless of the 
state of training of that detachment, the training which 
should be engaged in varies with the state of training 
already reached, for it will seldom be the case that all 
individuals of a squad or that all subdivisions of a 
large unit make the same training progress and reach 
the same state of training together. The training to 
be given in any case can best be determined by a train- 
ing survey. By means of this survey, supplemented 
by a progress chart, it is expected that the commander 
will establish when each element of his unit has com- 
pleted that necessary basic training to fit him or it for 
basie training in the next higher group. It is under- 
stood that it will be necessary to go back from time 
to time to refresher training for backward individuals 
or elements. Thorough original basic training lessens 


the necessity for such revision. 

The idea has been expressed that to confine attention 
solely to basie training is to deaden interest and elimi- 
nate all enthusiasm. 
foundation in fact. 


It is believed that this has no 
If objectives are set up that are 
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possible of accomplishment and it is fully realized 
that when these are attained the unit has reached a 
definite goal and is ready to undertake some new phase 
of training, interest will be quickened, instead of the 
reverse. It is human to want to achieve and to feel 
satisfaction when we have done so. Today we have 
a definite objective of training, one that can be reached 
by every organization, and beyond which most can 
never progress. This objective is to have every indi- 
vidual, squad, platoon, company, and headquarters 
thoroughly competent to undertake the three months’ 
program of training prepared by the War Department, 
to commence the day after mobilization. 

If this objective is kept constantly in mind and our 
every training endeavor is shaped to that end it can 
be reached. This necessarily implies, however, a full 
measure of interest and enthusiasm. How to get this 
is often the stumbling block. With a view to remov- 
ing this difficulty, a definite list of subjects included 
in basic training for troops and suggestions as to yearly 
objectives and methods of stimulating interest are 
herein given. The list may not be complete and the 
methods suggested may only partially cover the situa- 
tion, but they will, however, point out the direction 
and give scope to individual initiative in elaboration. 

Various classifications of personnel are made in train- 
ing programs, all looking to the avoidance of repetition 
where it is not needed. 
gories : 

1. Recruits, all men who 
hours of military training. 

») 


Many classify into three cate- 


have had less than 18 
sasic Group, all men who have advanced beyond 
the recruit stage and have not attended at least one 
field training camp. Instruction in this group to be 
the an individual must know about his 
weapon and equipment, and the military training it 
is necesasry for him to acquire to act intelligently as 
a member of a squad. 

3. Advanced Group, all N.C. Os and men who have 
attended at least one field training camp and have 
shown aptitude for training in advance of the scope 
of the Basie Group. 


essentials 


Instruction in this group to be 
as advanced as practicable consistent with the time 
available. 


Training Schedules. 

A careful and detailed study has been made of many 
infantry unit Armory Drill schedules which have come 
to the Militia Bureau. Based upon this study a table 
which shows the allotment of time to each of the 
basic subjects is included in this article as a sugges- 
tion to unit commanders in the preparation of their 
own schedules. It is realized that each unit com- 
mander must fashion his schedule to meet his own 
particular local situation with respect to the state of 
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training of his outfit and the facilities for training 

which he has available. 

A table showing the suggested allotment of time for the Basic 

subjects included in an Infantry Unit’s Armory Drill Schedule. 
Subjects 





Disciplinary Hours 
1. Articles of War ; %, 
2. Drill, close order, school of the soldier, squad and 
platoon + ; ie 10% 
3. Drill, mechanism of extended order 2 
4. Equipment, care and display 1 
5. Hygiene, personal : “ 
6. Inspection, Armory 1 
7. Interior Guard duty , 1 
8. Military Courtesy .. 1 
9. Physical Training ; a 
10. Uniform Regulations < % 
Total epee 2 19 
Technical 
11. Automatic Rifle s- ] 
12. Bayonet ; nf 2 
13. First Aid ~ 1 
14. Musketry ; 3 
15. Rifle Marksmanship , 15 
Total - 22 
Tactical 
16. Combat Principles, Squad .. 6 
17. Combat Principles, Section 4 
18. Combat Principles, Platoon 3 
19. Riot Duty 2 
20. Scouting and Patrolling 1 
ee - 16 
Subjects 
Miscellaneous Hours 
21. Anti-aireraft a 1 
22. Gas Defense ; % 
23. Infantry Pack 2 
24. Tent Pitching ‘chat i ee 1 
25. Open Time, to be used at the discretion of the unit 
commander EN teli Gide ead aia OA 10% 
Total . - 15 
Summary 
Disciplinary 19 
Technical : = 22 
Tactical .. »s 16 
Miscellaneous - 15 
Total a 72 


In general, the training schedules are broken down 
into drill periods of fifteen to thirty minutes each and 
arranged in such way that not more than four sub- 
jects, and preferably three, are included in an armory 
drill period of 90 minutes. 

The following notes are included here in explana- 
tion of the table above. The numbers refer to the item 
numbers in the table: 

1. Many of the schedules dispose of the subject of 
Army Regulations at one thirty-minute period and it 
is noted that some of them include a talk on the unit 
mobilization plans and the organization of the com- 
pany. 

2. In many of the schedules the close order drill is 
broken down in alternate 30 minute and 15 minute 
periods. This provides for 14 thirty minute drills 
and 14 fifteen minute drills, a total of 28 drill periods 
during the 48 armory drills of the year. In other 
schedules the close order drill is limited to 15 min- 
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ute periods throughout the season, in which case ther 
would be 42 such periods during the armory dril! 
training season. 

3. The training in extended order is in general taken 
up towards the end of the armory training season just 
prior to goining to the field training camp. Most of 
the schedules break it down into four thirty minut 
periods. 

4. The display of equipment is generally taken up 
at one of the armory drill periods just prior to the 
date of the annual armory inspection, the full hour 
being given over to the subject. At this time it might 
be found expedient to devote the remaining half hom 
of the drill period to the Infantry Pack (see Item 
No. 23). 

6. Here the annual armory inspection is provided 
for. The remaining half hour can be devoted to any 
class of unit training that the inspecting officer may 
request. 

7. The training in interior guard duty is generally 
included in the schedules in two 30 minute periods 
prior to going to the field training camp. 

5, 8, 9 and 10. These subjects are fitted into the 
schedule in 15 or 30 minute periods at convenient times. 

11. The training in the automatic rifle is intended 
for those men of the company who are not regularly 
armed with that weapon. It is the idea that any man 
in the squad will be sufficiently familiar with the opera- 
tion of the automatic that he will be able to step in 
as a replacement for the automatic rifleman at any 
time when it may be necessary for him to do so. 

12. The Militia Bureau does not consider the bayonet 
qualification course necessary in the training of the 
National Guard. On account of the strenuous nature 
of the course, and the limited time available, only a 
few men of a unit will be prepared physically and 
otherwise to compete for qualification. If National 
Guard troops are thoroughly trained in the basic prin- 
ciples of bayonet combat, they will have met the train- 
ing requirements in the use of this weapon. (M. B. 
Training Directive, 1931-32). The two hours’ train- 
ing provided in the allocation of time to the subject 
seems to be ample for the purpose outlined above. 

13. Special attention will be given to thorough in- 
struction in the designation of distant and indistinct 
targets and the development of ability to place effec- 
tive fire upon them. Known distance firing will be 
supplemented by musketry instruction and combat 
firing exercises in which small units only are employed. 
Mueh training for such exercises is possible without 
the use of ball ammunition. In all such training pro- 
vision will be made to instruct the smaller units in 
maneuver and the proper use of the ground to assist 
their mission, in addition to developing their fire. The 
use of automatic weapons to assist the advance of rifle- 
men will constantly be taught. (M. B. Training Di- 
rective, 1931-32). Much of the theoretical training 
contemplated above can be given during the armory 
drill training of the company, to the end that when 
they are turned out for musketry exercises and combat 
firing problems during the field training season they 
may go about the task in an effective and intelligent 
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nanner. The three hours allotted to the subject in 
the suggested schedule provides the necessary time, 
ind should be sufficient for the fundamentals. The 
use of ground as a protection from fire is most import- 
ant. In a reading of ‘‘ All quiet on the Western Front’’ 
the one thing that impressed me most of all was the 
author’s word picture of the partially trained levies 
if the Germany Army who were thrown into the con- 
flict and lost their lives simply because they did not 
know how to take advantage of the cover afforded 
by the folds in the ground which were near at hand 
and available to them. 

15. Rifle marksmanship includes the preliminary 
training and range firing. Much of the former can 
be accomplished during the armory training period 
in which the soldier is thoroughly grounded in the 
five steps leading up to range practice, viz: First 
step, sighting and aiming; second step, the firing 
positions; third step, the trigger squeeze; fourth step, 
rapid fire; and fifth step, the examination before start- 
ing range practice. If all of this ean be supplemented 
with a course of small bore rifle practice, the soldier 
without having fired a caliber 30 ball cartridge should 
go to his range firing with service charges virtually 
a marksman. It all depends upon the thoroughness 
with which the preliminary training has been carried 
on. The 15 hours allotted in the armory drill schedule 
has been found sufficient for all practical purposes. 
Those who have utilized this time in conscientiously 
carrying out the system laid down in T. R. 150-10 
have been rewarded amply for their efforts. 

16, 17 and 18. National Guard infantry must be 
thoroughly trained in the combat principles of small 
units up to and including the platoon. (M. B. Training 
Directive 1931-32). During the field training period 
much time is devoted to the execution of tactical prob- 
lems which involve the operation of small units; the 
squad, section, and platoon. It is during the armory 
drill training periods that they must be grounded 
in the fundamentals of this feature of military train- 
ing. The 13 hours allotted to the subject in the train- 
ing schedule, if handled in a systematic and efficient 
manner, will serve to accomplish the purpose. To this 
end each of the training periods must be planned out 
in advance and in such way that there will be no lost 
motion. The course of training in combat principles 
of the rifle squad, section, and platoon ineluded in 
“The Tactics and Technique of Infantry, Advanced,”’ 
a book published for the Infantry Journal, is the best 
presentation of the subject extant. The text is based 
upon the training regulations on the subject and in- 
cludes a wealth of practical exercises which are es- 
pecially adapted to armory training in the National 
Guard. These exercises can be worked out in the nature 
of conferences covering the various features of the 
subjects to good advantage. 

For efficient leadership an officer must have resource- 
fulness, initiative and a knowledge of men and terrain. 
The initiative of young officers must be fostered and 
developed by every means possible. Actual command 
in tactical exercises simulating battle conditions is the 
only effective means of developing leadership. To this 
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end, junior officers will be afforded frequent oppor- 
tunities for the command of units appropriate to the 
next higher grade during both armory and field train- 
ing. (M. B. Training Directive 1931-32). To carry this 
out it is necessary for these junior officers to be 
grounded in the fundamentals during the armory drill 
training periods. It has been found by many company 
commanders that one of the best methods to insure 
this is through requiring junior officers to conduct 
the conferences referred to in the preceding paragraph. 

19. Measures will be taken to insure a thorough 
knowledge on the part of all troops, of the tacties 
involved and the procedure incident to the suppression 
of domestic disturbances (M. B. Training Directive, 
1931-32). In general, the schedule allows an average 
of two hours for this training, distributed in half-hour 
periods throughout the year. The training includes 
a well prepared 15-minute talk on the subject followed 
by a drill in which the simple formations of the squad, 
section, and platoon, employed in crowd tactics are 
reviewed and practiced through the medium of regular 
drill. 

20. In general, unit commanders contemplate that 
only the fundamentals of scouting and patrolling can 
be covered during the armory drill training period. 
The subject is usually handled through two to four 
conferences of 30 to 15 minutes respectively. These 
are designed to give the soldier and especially the non- 
commissioned officer a bare grounding in the subject 
in order that he may carry on with the practical work 
during the field training period which follows the 
armory drill period. As a consequence these confer- 
ences are included in the schedule along towards the 
end of the armory drill training season. 

21. Ground units will be trained to combat low- 
flying aircraft. Offensive action will be taught rather 
than passive defense. All tactical exercises should in- 
clude situations requiring the troops to defend them- 
selves against aerial attack. Marching troops will fre- 
quently be required to combat simulated aerial attack. 

Before undertaking the firing courses prescribed in 
Tentative Training Regulations No. 300-5 on antiair- 
craft combat, National Guard troops should be thor- 
oughly trained in the basic principles of antiaircraft 


combat as outlined in Sections I, II and III of the 
regulations above mentioned. Such instruction will 


be included in armory training programs and sched- 
ules. Until demonstrated proficiency is attained in 
basie principles and in thorough knowledge of deploy- 
ments against aerial attack, no firing will be under- 
taken and no antiaircraft ranges constructed from 
federal funds. (M. B. Training Directive 1931-32). 
One hour in the armory training schedule is gen- 
erally allotted for a conference on the theoretical part 
of the subject. If more time is required by units it 
can be appropriated from the open time indicated in 25. 
22. It is contemplated that the training in gas de- 
fense will be conducted during the field training camps. 
In general, unit commanders limit their training to 
a short conference on the subject and one training 
period of 30 minutes has been set aside for the pur- 
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pose in the schedule. Here is what the Training Direc- 
tive of the Militia Bureau says on the subject: 

‘‘This training will be conducted so as to make 
the best practical use of present training allowances 
of chemical ammunition and equipment. Gas masks 
will be pooled for use of organizations, and different 
units trained successively. Training will inelude the 
use of the gas mask in exercises involving marching, 
communication, maneuver and the use of weapons. 
Smoke and non-toxie agents will be employed as far 
as allowances will permit, when troops engage in tac- 
tical training. Selected officers and noncommissioned 
officers will be trained in the duties of unit gas officers. 
Lengthy lectures to large bodies of troops should not 
be given. 

23. The infantry pack cannot be carried very far 
unless it is made up properly and accurately adjusted 
to the soldier. The only way this can be assured is 
through careful training and instruction. A good many 
schedules include this training in other subjects and 
as a consequence it is lost in the shuffle. Those units 
which turn out with well made packs that can be ear- 
ried reasonable distances without too much effort and 
discomfort give special attention to the matter and 
allot definite periods for this training in their armory 
training schedule. Two hours are so allotted in the 
suggested schedule. This is usually taken in four 30 
minute periods distributed over the training season 
with at least one of them coming just prior to the 
field training camp. 

24. Training in tent pitching includes both the 
pitching of shelter tents and the heavy tentage—pyra- 
midal and wall. The schedules generally devote either 
a one hour period or two 30 minute periods to the 
subject in the late spring as a refresher course before 
going to the field training camp. The method of fold- 
ing heavy tentage is also ineluded in the training. 

25. It is absolutely impossible for anyone to con- 
struct an armory drill schedule that will meet the 
situation of some 1200 units distributed over nearly 
1000 different stations. The best that can be done 
is to list the basic subjects and allot approximate 
periods to each based upon the average time so allotted 
in a number of schedules. 

In order to allow unit commanders latitude in mak- 
ing up their schedules and to provide for unforseen 
contingencies, a total of 101% hours of the 72 hours 
included in the armory drill time for the year is al- 
lotted as ‘‘open time’’ to be used at the discretion 
of unit commanders. This gives them a leeway which 
has been found to be sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses. 





Maintaining Interest. 

The National Guard company commander has a va- 
riety of perplexing problems, and not the least of 
these is that of securing full attendance at armory drill 
training periods. In this he has to compete with the 
movies, bowling alleys, club and social entertainments 
and attractions of the American fireside. 

All of these competitors for the civilian soldiers’ 
attention and time are formidable in proportion to 
the interest which they inspire, and this factor sug- 
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gests the solution to the problem—make the militar) 
training so interesting that it will take precedence 
over the other types of activities. 

This interest can be aroused and maintained in larg: 
measure by variety in the subjects included in the dril! 
period and by the manner of their presentation. B) 
way of illustration, the procedure carried out by 
company commander is here noted. Several subjects 
included in the schedule were taken up at each dril! 
period. The evening started off with an assembly rol! 
call which was conducted in a formal way and this 
was followed with a snappy close order drill or phys- 
ical training for the remaining time of the first 15 
minute period. Then the company was divided into 
groups corresponding to the number of subjects in- 
cluded in the evening’s schedule. The groups passed 
from one subject to another in accordance with a care- 
fully planned time schedule. 

Through this system a number of the subjects in- 
cluded in the schedule and capable of being so handled 
were disposed of in an effective and interesting man- 
ner. There were no dull moments. The instructors 
for each subject were selected well in advance of the 
drill date and required to prepare themselves for the 
work in hand. They prepared the stage setting for 
their subject and secured the necessary equipment to 
put it over. 

This preparation for the work of the drill period 
cannot be neglected by a company commander. He 
cannot expect young men to turn out for his activities 
in competition with those enumerated above unless 
he makes his activities of compelling interest. This 
means preparation, through study, and practice on 
the part of those who are to conduct the training. 

Here is another point that should be given careful 
consideration by company commanders, and it is given 
this consideration by the commanders who are most 
successful in the training of their outfits. The National 
Defense Act prescribes that each armory drill period 
shall cover an hour and a half. That is the time on 
which the pay of the National Guardsman is based, 
but an outfit that adheres too strictly to it is not 
climbing the ladder of military suecess which has been 
so aptly described by the Sergeant-Instructor in his 
conference on ‘‘Success in the National Guard,’’ which 
has recently been published in all of the National 
Guard organs throughout the country. He says: 


‘Do something extra, something you are not 
told to do, something you are not paid to do.’’ 


While the Sergeant Instructor is here talking to 
the individual soldier, his thoughts are just as appli- 
cable to a National Guard company. It often happens 
that more time is required to cover a subject than is 
provided for in the schedule. In such cases company 
commanders should unhesitatingly continue the train- 
ing until all subjects have been covered effectively. 
Experience has shown that the soldier wants to learn. 
He has given over the particular evening to armory 
drill. If it is properly conducted and made interes! 
ing to him, he will not. object to staying with it unt! 
he has completed the evening’s job. 
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Y the present writer, in the Infantry Journal 

of May 1928, appeared ‘‘ The Plane vs. the Bullet, 

a Study in Relative Speeds.’’ Therein was made 
a study of the relative speeds attained, up to that date, 
by the fastest racing planes, in contrast with the vel- 
ocity of the bullet of U. 8S. Rifle cal. .30, employing in 
one instance ‘‘Cartridge, ball, eal. .30, Model 1906’’ 
ammunition,—and in the other instance ‘‘ Cartridge, 
ball, eal. .30, M1’’ ammunition. 

The record plane speed at that time had been at- 
tained by Lieut. Alford J. Williams, Jr., U.S.N. in a 
Kirkham racing plane, 1250 h. p. Packard X., Mitchell 
Field, 7 Nov. 1927,—322.6 m.p.h. The average vel- 
ocity of this sustained flight was shown, when reduced 
to seconds, to be 473.14 f. p.s. 

It was also shown that the average velocity, from 
muzzle to point of impact at maximum range of 3450 
yds., of ‘‘Cartridge, ball, cal. .30 Model 1906’’ was 
398.07 f. p.s.,';—and that the average velocity, from 
muzzle to point of impact at maximum range of +5600 
yds. of ‘‘Cartridge, ball, cal. .30, M1’’ 486.25 
f. p. s. 

From the foregoing it was further shown that the 
average speed attained by Williams in his Kirkham 
plane exceeded the average velocity of ‘‘ Model 1906’’ 
ammunition by 75.07 f. p.s.;—and that ‘‘M1’’ ammu- 
nition exceeded Williams’ racing speed by but the 
seanty margin of 13.11 f. p.s. 

The basic article, with these and other data as a 
foundation, discussed the practicability of the service 
rifle, using service ammunition, as an Infantry arm 
against attacking planes. For those interested in such 
matters, and in a somewhat more extended discussion, 
—study of the original notation is invited.’ 

It would seem appropriate that a further notation to 
the original study be now recorded. 

It will be recalled, as mentioned supra, that it was 


was 


'Editor’s Note. If we take 500 yards as the limit of the effec- 
tive range of the rifle against aircraft. up to that range the M-1 
bullet has an average velocity of 2012 feet per second. The 
author states he uses, for comparison, the average velocity for 
the maximum range where the bullet is spent. 
_? Under the caption “Airplane speedier than Bullet,” and en- 
livened by a clever cartoon by Levering, The Literary Digest 
made a generous and thoughtful summary of this study in 
its issue of June 9, 1928. The Digest was thereafter very prompt- 
ly made the recipient of a large number of letters from through- 
out the country,—one or two also coming from Canada and Mex- 
ico. By the courtesy of the Editor of the “Science and Invention” 
section these were forwarded to the writer;—one or two were 
thoughtfully constructive and appreciative,—a very considerable 
percentage seemed quaintly to hold that the initial velocity of the 
rifle bullet was maintained through its entire flight,—several were 
frankly and amusingly abusive. As the result of this epistolary 
deluge, The Literary Digest yet again gave thoughtful considera- 
tion to the problem (as basically studied in The Infantry Jour- 
nal) under the caption “Airplane and Bullet,” in its later issue 
July 21, 1928. 

*The best service ammunition 


available. 
‘In this, as in all 


prior notations, the question of winds,— 


The com 


head, tail, quartering, fish tail—has been disregarded. 
Parison is thus essentially sound 
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A Further Study in Relative Speeds 


By Norvelle Wallace Sharpe, M. D., F.A.C.S., Lt. Col., M.R.C. 


on 7 Noy. 1927, at Mitchell Field, that Lieut. Williams 
attained the then record speed of 322.6 m.p.h. or 
473.14 f. p.s.;—which speed was surpassed by ‘‘M1’”’ 
ammunition® by but 13.11 f. p.s. 

Since that significant date, less than four years have 
elapsed. 

Associated Press dispatches have informed us that, 
on 13 Sept. 1931, Flight Lieut. G. H. Stainforth of 
the British Navy won the Schneider Trophy Race in 
a seaplane, specially motored and streamlined, with a 
speed of 379.05 m. p. h. 

Associated Press dispatches, of 30 Sept. 1931, re- 
cord that Flight Lieut. Stainforth had broken his 
Schneider Trophy Race record, of 13 Sept. 1931, by a 
subsequent flight made 29 Sept. 1931. In this, he flew 
four laps over the three kilometer course at Calshot 
with the following speeds,— 

First lap,—415.2 m. p. h. 

Second lap,—405.1 m. p. h. 

Third lap,—409.5 m. p. h. 

Fourth lap,—405.4 m. p. h. 
the average,—408.8 m. p.h. has been recorded as his 
official speed. 

For the purpose of our present study, and in the 
interest of fairness, the fastest of these laps, i.e. the 
first, 415.2 m.p.h., will be given consideration, as 
follows: 415.2 m.p.h. is at the average velocity of 
608.96 f. p.s. ‘*M1’’ ammunition, as fired in the serv- 
ice rifle, will yield an average velocity, from muzzle 
to point of impact at maximum range of +5600 yds., 
of 486.25 f. p.s. 

From which is seen that Lieut. Stainforth’s average 
velocity exceeds the average velocity of ‘‘M1’’ ammu- 
nition, as fired in the service rifle, by 122.71 f. p.s. 

From official data, it is known that the maximum 
range of ‘‘M1’’ ammunition is +5600 yds., and that 
the elapsed time therefor is 34.55 seconds. If now we 
assume that Stainforth, in his seaplane, flying at 415.2 
m. p.h., passes over a service rifle on the ground, 
loaded with ‘‘M1’’ ammunition, and that this rifle, 
elevated to 30 degrees, is fired precisely at the instant 
of the overpassage of Stainforth, and in the same di- 
rection, that he is traveling ;—the .30 cal. bullet will 


- 


reach its objective at +5600 yds., in 34.55 seconds ;- 
whereas in this same period of time, 34.55 seconds, 
Stainforth will have flown 7013.18 yds.* 

The foregoing results have been made possible by 
the following facts. Williams flew his record flight 
7 Nov. 1927 ;—Stainforth flew his record flight 29 Sept. 
1931 ;—the difference in time is 3 years, 10 months, 
22 days (less than forty-seven months). The average 
velocity of ‘‘M1’’ ammunition, as fired in the service 
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rifle, has not been changed during this period, and 
hence must be held a constant throughout, by contrast 
the speed of the racing plane has been raised from Wil- 
liams’ 473.14 f. p.s., to Stainforth’s 608.96 f. p. s.;— 
a speedup of 135.82 f. p.s., or 28.7% plus,—and this, 
in less than forty-seven months. 


II 

By an interesting coincidence, and almost precisely 
twenty-four hours after the completion of the foregoing 
protocols my attention was ealled® to a very recent 
and extremely interesting memorandum concerning 
‘*An Advanced Era of Bullet Velocities’’ by H. Ger- 
lich, an Engineer of Kiel, Germany, which appeared 
in Army Ordnance, September-October, 1931. Feeling 
confident that a very large number of officers in all 
probability will not see this memorandum, it has been 
thought wise to include quotations therefrom for their 
information ;—and in particular because the matter 
involved is highly germane to the protocols not only 
of the foregoing article, but also to the basic notation 
which was recorded in The Infantry Journal of May, 
1928. 

Gerlich quotes from a prior article as follows :— 


‘*It is even possible that—if certain knowledge gained 
by this time and certain practical experience already 
available will receive due attention and will be applied 
—such increases of the ballistics and effects of our fire- 
arms may be realized even with out present arms and 
that the construction and issue of completely new and 
special arms may be avoided to any great extent. In- 
cidentally, the technical problem would be solved to 
attain with arms of a smaller caliber and of reduced 
weight not only the same power, ballistic effects and 
radius of action as heretofore with arms of greater 
weight and larger bore, but—in order to meet the 
highly increased modern requirements, which are not 
only justified but rather compulsory with regard to 
ballistic power and effect of our small arms and artil- 
lery,—to realize from them even appreciably and de- 
cisively better results and efficiency! The successful 
solving of this technical problem is even now rendered 
technically possible to a probably quite unforeseen 
extent. The justification and technical correctness of 
this statement have since been thoroughly corrobor- 
ated by further actual results obtained in connection 
with my pioneer work.’’ * * * 

‘‘Arrangements were recently made to demonstrate 
and test scientifically my new rifle and cartridge on 
the grounds of the German Testing Station for Small 
Arms, Berlin-Wannsee, in the presence of scientific ex- 
perts. The bullet velocities obtained from my .280 
(7-mm.) Halger-Ultra rifle were taken and measured 
by the officials of the Testing Station with most mod- 
ern apparatus. I demonstrated on this occasion the 
penetrating and smashing effects of the cartridge and 
rifle against modern armor plate. According to the 
official measurements of the Testing Station and in full 
accordance with the results of previous tests at the 
Ammunition Works the average initial velocities of 
my 7-mm. Ultra bullets weighing 6.5 grams and 9 

5 By the courtesy of Capt. Leo J. Dillon, Ord., U. S. A., sta- 


tioned in St. Louis, and Secretary of the St. Louis Post of the 
Army Ordnance Association. 
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grams (sectional densities 16.9 g-qem. and 23.4 g-qem. 

were 4800-4900 ft.-sec. for the 6.5 gr. (about 100-grs. 

Ultra bullet and 4570-4600 ft. sec. for the 9 gr. (abou 

139-grs. bullet) in connection with the loading of th 

Ultra cartridges used in these tests and fired from m) 
first experimental rifle of this type. In previous test 

and with different loading of the cartridges still higher 
bullet-velocities and correspondingly further increased 
bullet-effects were obtained in the same experimenta! 
rifle. Moreover with a new Halger-Ultra bullet of 
special design and construction having a length of 
1 1/16-inch (26%4-mm.) and with an improved load 
an average bullet-velocity of 5300 ft.-see. was attained 
on June 2, 1931. At the same time there were astonish- 
ingly slight differences in the bullet velocities from 
shot to shot (three velocity variations did not exceed 
10 m-see. or just about 33 ft.-sec. in spite of the very 
high absolute figure of velocity reached) without any 
increase of pressure, which was kept within standard 
limits. With the same new experimental Ultra bullet 
in connection with another and more powerful load 
of a special propellant bullet velocities of up to 5800 
ft.sec. have actually been obtained. It should be 
noted that these results were obtained with commercial 
nitro-cellulose propellants as readily available, which 
were not yet specifically tuned-up for this special 
Halger-Ultra cartridge and its bullets and which there- 
fore were not really suitable for this cartridge and 
— 

‘‘Tf, in connection with the ballistics and power, of 
our present firearms—small-arms, rifles, larger ord- 
nance—relatively slight improvements have been ef- 
fected thus far, this period of ballistic development 
may now be looked upon as being surpassed at least 
within rather wide limits. It should be remembered 
that increases of projectile velocities have generally 
moved only within very modest limits, 7.e., by about 
50 ft.-see., 100 ft.-see., and perhaps 150 ft.-sec. or so. 
Improvements of projectile velocities are now rendered 
possible in actual practice to a markedly increased ex- 
tent and by appreciably and even decisively larger 
strides in absolute measure. They will be practically 
attainable with certainty and with the elimination of 
the usual draw-backs heretofore connected with even 
minor attempts in this direction. Indeed increases of 
projectile velocities by straight strides of 600 ft.-sec.., 
1000 ft.-see., 2000 ft.-see. or, according to cireumstances. 
even 3000 ft.-see. are within the reach of practical 
ballistics and in connection with arms of practical size 
and weight. Even my very first experimental Halger- 
Ultra rifle with its first experimental Ultra-cartridge 
has realized in the same caliber in comparison wit! 
the well-known 7-mm. military Mauser cartridge in 
one stride and at the first attempt an immediate in- 
erease of bullet velocity averaging just about 70 per 
cent. This tremendous stride could be effected even 
under the unfavorable and limiting conditions just 
explained. With regard to the increase of bullet energy 
a gain of 150 and more per cent. i.e., the practical 
realization of two and half times the energy of tlie 
former standard 7-mm. military cartridge, has been 
realized at once and even now. I have in fact obtaine:! 
with my first experimental Halger-Ultra rifle and ear’- 
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ridge of .280-inch or 7-mm. caliber a muzzle-energy 
of over 900 m-g, 2#.e., of 6600-7000 ft.lbs. under the 
conditions stated.’’ * * * 

‘*] refer to small-arms and rifles exclusively since 
iy means are not sufficient to cover the expenses of 
building and testing cannons. I refrain purposely 
from passing judgment with regard to larger guns, 
ilthough I have been a trained artilleryman and passed 
my practical apprenticeship in the gun-shops of Messrs. 
Vickers Sons & Maxim, Ltd., England, more than 30 
years ago.’’ © © © 

‘It should also be noted, that my experimental .280 
(7-mm.) Halger-Ultra is a magazine rifle with the 
well-known Mauser bolt-action and that it has fune- 
tioned in all my tests with the utmost ease and smooth- 
ness of the working of the bolt after every shot. The 
Mauser, after all, is indeed in practice still the best! 
Moreover it should be especially noted, that notwith- 
standing the enormously increased power of this rifle 
its recoil as felt on the shoulder is not greater than is, 
for instanee, the recoil of the German service Mauser 
rifle, Model 98, caliber 7.9-mm., when firing from it 
the former German service cartridge with the 10 
gramme (154 grains) Spitzer bullet. This is quite 
plausible and to a certain extent to be expected. This 
point may probably be important in connection with 
the application of Halger-Ultra methods to field and 
naval guns. The absolute accuracy of my first experi- 
mental rifle or rather the absolute precision of my 
first cartridges and bullets is such, that they will 
compete easily with our present accurate standard mili- 
tary or sporting rifles in this respect even at short 
ranges—not to mention the longer military ranges. 
Its practical accuracy is of course matchlessly increased 
and has heretofore never been even approximately ap- 
proached. Times of flight of Halger-Ultra bullets 
and vertices of trajectories are of course reduced to a 
degree, which so far has harly ever been thought pos- 
sible—and especially not in connection with a handy 
rifle. The Halger-Ultra 9 gramme bullet (139 grs.) or 





9.3 gramme bullet (143.5 grains) in its actual design 
and execution should prove in connection with its high 
stability, its high C-value and its extraordinary high 
velocity, ballistically and otherwise, the most efficient 


Effects of Halger-Ultra Bullets on Half-inch Armor Plate. 


Entry (left) and exit (right) sides of shot holes (approximately original size) made by soft lead-core .280-inch Halger-Ultra 


bullets through 44-inch hardened armor plate. 
tary 7.9-mm. armor-piercing b.t. bullet with special steel core. 
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military bullet and should in connection with its 
enormous ranging power and penetrating or bursting 
effects probably possess a maximum of suitability for 
military purposes. This bullet is of course shaped 
as a stream-line (boat-tail) Spitzer bullet of special 
design. Special notice should be given the high energy 
of rotation of these Halger-Ultra bullets and their 
stability in flight when fired and striking with Halger- 
Ultra velocities. They possess an enormous and aston- 
ishing insensibility against all obstructions and will 
not be diverted by meeting obstacles or severe resist- 
ance during their flight or when striking.’’ * * * 

‘*T shall herewith give an account of some observa- 
tions made with regard to the destructive effects of 
the 7-mm. Halger-Ultra bullets striking modern armor 
plate with highly increased velocities while testing 
my cartridges with various bullets, various loads and 
various propellants in taking at the same time the in- 
strumental bullet-velocities over the 
first 50 meters. As usual the bullets were fired against 
an armor plate at a distance of 50 meters from the 
muzzle of the rifle. These plates were about 11% inches 
thick with rather large and appreciable 
weights. They were guaranteed by the makers to 
stand at least 2000 rounds of high-velocity iron-jacketed 
bullets. They were glass-hard on their outer surfaces, 
which could not be touched with a file. Their inner 
material was hardened rather deeply, being a special 
compound chrome-nickel steel which possessed a 
strength and hardness of a very high order. My .280 
Halger-Ultra bullets weighing 9 grammes and even 
only 6.5 grammes, with a rather thin and soft iron- 
jacket and a soft lead-core containing but 2 per cent 
antimony and which were fired with an initial velocity 
of just about 5000 ft.-sec. and from a range of 50 
meters and 125 meters, smashed on the average about 
52-inch deep into this armor plate or even somewhat 
deeper still in the centers of the shot holes. These shot- 
holes were practically circular and their diameters 
averaged just about 1 inch, which size of diameter 
was kept about constant up to a depth of practically 
5g-inch. The soft bullet material, which during the 
process of penetrating into the armor-plate became 
pulverized and vaporized, blasted the armor-plating 


(mean-velocities ) 


surfaces 





“Photo Courtesy—Army Ordnance.” 


Next to the hole on the extreme left is shown the dent made by a standard mili- 


This gives a comparison of the effect of a modern steel core bul 
let (velocity about 2700 ft.-see.) with that of the high velocity type developed by Dr. Gerlich. 
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material out of the plate in rather large pieces around 
the points of impact and penetration. Rather large 
and circular-shaped bits of armor plate material, which 
were blasted out of the plate, were found at distances 
of 50 to 60 yards, and many bits may have been blasted 
away much further.’’ * * * 

‘‘In the course of tests, I have also tried my Halger- 
Ultra bullets for demonstration purposes on a com- 
pound chrome-nickel armor plate half an inch thick, 
which had been used at the Testing Station for the 
test of steel-core armor-piercing military bullets. This 
modern armor plate was of very high surface harden- 
ing and could not be touched with a file on its sur- 
face, whilst its core-material was evidently of great 
firmness and solid toughness. My Halger .280 Ultra 
bullets fired from a distance of about 60 yards and 
with a velocity averaging between 4800-4900 ft.-sec., 
penetrated cleanly through this plate. The shot-holes 
in the plate were almost circular and of an open di- 
ameter of just about 5,-inch, 7.e., of more than double 
the caliber size. In spite of the high surface hardness 
of this plate the cireular outer edge of these shot-holes 
showed on the entrance-side a slight burr while on the 
side of exit the plate material was blasted away on a 
practically cireular area of about 1 inch diameter 
around the shot-holes to a depth of about 1/10-inch. 
The tougher core material of the plate was to a certain 
extent torn out in the direction the bullets were trav- 
eling, standing out funnel-like around the exit edges 
of the shot-holes. It should again expressly be pointed 
out, that these effects were realized by caliber .280 
bullets, weighing but 6.5 grammes or just about 100 
grains, and having a rather thin soft iron jacket and 
a soft lead core without, of course, containing any steel 
core or other armor-piercing devices.’’ 


The foregoing dissociated quoted paragraphs are 
submitted with the thought of affording some of the 
more pertinent statements made by Gerlich ;—and with 
the yet further thought that his submitted estimates 
and statistics may be very profitably studied in com- 
parison with similar ballistic data of our M1 ammu- 
nition, and with out service rifle. 

An interesting fact thrusts to the fore;—in that 
whereas he speaks quite definitely regarding the Halger- 
Ultra rifle, and the Halger-Ultra projectile, he is ex- 
tremely vague and noneconclusive regarding the ex- 
plosive employed. In view of the very lucid termin- 
ology that he employs, it must be assumed that he has 
so phrased his verbiage purposefully. 

It is with the greatest difficulty that one could con- 
ceive that any modification whatsoever of either the 
rifle or the projectile could develop the epoch making 
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results which he so frankly claims;—rather one is 
foreed to the conclusion that the explosive is the prim: 
agent procovateur, and that any and all modifications 
of either the rifle, or the projectile, must be held largely 
ancillary thereto. 

For those who may wish to study this work of Ger. 
lich somewhat more thoroughly than would be war- 
ranted in recording in this article ;—attention is in- 
vited to other publications of his as follows ;— 

‘*Leistungssteigerung der Infanteriewaffen, Geschoss 
geschwindigkeit und Taktik,’’ Heerestechnik, No. 9, 
September, 1929;—his notation in Army Ordnance, 
May-June, 1930 ;—‘‘ Aug dem Wege ballistischen Fort- 
schrittes und der Steigerung der spezifischen Zerstor- 
ungswirkung von Geschossen,’” Wehr und Waffen, 
April, 1931. 


III 


As noted supra, it would appear probable that the 
extraordinary claims of Gerlich (if correct) are at- 
tained by the explosive rather than by either a special- 
ized rifle, or by a specialized projectile or by both 
If this be true, one is confronted with the probable 
effect of the increased explosion-pressure upon the 
chamber, the receiver, the breech bold,—and, last but 
by no means least, the recoil impact upon the shoulder 
of the man. Only until comparatively recently might 
one conceive that this increase of explosion-pressure 
could be safely withstood, by the prevailing type of 
structures and of weights, by increasing the weights 
of the structures involved. But now with our available 
up to date specialized steels with their various alloys 
(e. g. chromium, vanadium, molybdium, ete.) remark- 
able results are now attainable. Thus at Watertown 
Arsenal, using molybdium as an alloy, steel has been 
produced, primarily for the heavy guns, that will with- 
stand a breech pressure of 125,000 Ibs. per sq. in., 
and this without appreciable increase of weight. Nor 
should we forget that by employing an explosive of 
the progressive burning, rather than the detonating 
type, the recoil impact on the shoulder of the man 
should not be rendered unreasonable. 

The question also arises as to what erosion effects 
may be fairly inticipated to acerue by the use of the 
Halger-Ultra combination. In this connection it is of 
great interest to record that, during the past six or 
seven years, the Frankfort Arsenal, assisted by the 
Springfield Arsenal and the Bureau of Standards, he 
been working intensively upon erosion problems ;—and 
at present believes that a competent cromium plating 
of the interior of the rifle barrel will satisfactorily settle 
the erosion problem. The multiplied beneficient end- 
results of this simple technique are obviously of far 
reaching importance. 
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A Message for the New Year 


ITH the dawn of a New Year the Infantry pauses in retro- 

spection of its accomplishments of the past twelve months. 

The development of a satisfactory tank, the initiation of 

a light machine-gun project, the formulation of a simplified Infantry Drill, 





i research into the question of a proper Infantry organization, studies and 
ys tests looking for a proper scheme of motorization of Infantry, and the 
re concentration of the principal Infantry instructional activities at that 
es great institution, The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia, are accom- 
OY plished facts and may be reckoned as steps on the road of progress. 

x 


Success is the result of teamwork, esprit and energy. These the 
Infantry have freely given, and appreciation is acknowledged to all. 

We face the New Year with confidence and anticipation that the 
Infantry will ever maintain that high standard which has endeared the 
‘‘Doughboy’’ to the American people and which has given the American 
people that feeling of pride and security attained only through the 
knowledge that, in the words of General Pershing, ‘‘the Infantry, the 
backbone of the Army,’’ stands as a monument to progress and loyalty 
both in peace and in war. 

I extend to the personnel of the Infantry my sincerest wishes for 
every success during the coming year. 


a a 


Major General, 
Chief of Infantry. 
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534 Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team 


ITH a view of promoting interest in combat fir- 

ing within the Infantry, the Chief of Infantry, 
in a letter of November 26, 1923, instructed each In- 
fantry regimental commander to select annually from 
his regiment one regularly organized rifle squad to 
represent the regiment in the Chief of Infantry’s Com- 
bat Team. The squad thus selected would be known 
as the Chief of Infantry’s Combat Squad. 

The selection of these combat squads is based on 
their proficiency in executing one or more firing exer- 
cises with ball ammunition involving an advance 
against a target sufficient in scope to determine pro- 
ficiency in range estimation, target designation, fire 
discipline, fire control, and fire distribution, based upon 
the principles and exercises found in Training Regu- 
lations 145-5, Musketry. 

As a mark of distinction, the members of the Chief 
of Infantry’s Combat Squads are authorized to wear 
a cloth sleeve patch of approved design. This insignia 
may be worn until the winning squad for the succeed- 
ing year is announced. The squads selected to repre- 
sent their regiments for the calendar year 1931 are 
as follows: 

Ist Infantry, Fort Francis E. Warren, Wyoming—Company 
on” 

3d Infantry, Fort Snelling, Minnesota—Company “L.” 

6th Infantry, Jefferson Barracks, Missouri—Company “G.” 

8th Infantry, Fort Moultrie, South Carolina—Company “E.” 

11th Infantry, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana—Company 
7a" 

12th Infantry, Ford Howard, Maryland—Company “B.” 

14th Infantry, Fort Davis, Canal Zone—Company “F.” 

15th Infantry, Tientsin, China—Company “G.” 

16th Infantry, Fort Jay, New York—Company “I.” 

17th Infantry, Fort Crook, Nebraska—Company “B.” 

18th Infantry, Fort Schuyler, New York—Company “G.” 

19th Infantry, Schofield Barracks, T. H.—Company “K.” 

20th Infantry, Fort Francis E. Warren, Wyoming—Com- 
pany “I.” 

22d Infantry, Fort McPherson, Georgia—Company “F.” 

25th Infantry, Camp Harry J. Jones, Arizona—Company 
"A 

25th Infantry, Camp Stephen D. Little, Arizona—Company 
nat 

25th Infantry, Fort Huachuea, Arizona—Company ‘‘I.’’ 

26th Infantry, Plattsburg, Barracks, New York—Company 
“ey ” 

29th Infantry, Fort Benning, Georgia—Company ‘‘C,.’’ 

31st Infantry, Manila, Philippine Islands—Company “E.” 

33d Infantry, Fort Clayton, Canal Zone—Company “K.” 

35th Infantry, Schofield Barracks, T. H.—Company “G.” 

38th Infantry, Fort Douglas, Utah—Company “I.” 

45th Infantry, Fort Wm. McKinley, P. I.—Company “E.” 

57th Infantry, Fort Wm. McKinley, P. I1—Company “B.” 


65th Infantry, Post of San Juan, Porto Rico—Company 
“B 9 


(Note—Reports from regiments not listed hereon have 
not been received in the office of the Chief of Infantry). 


Gasoline-Burning Rolling Kitchen 


HE quartermaster General has advised this office 

that a new and improved type of rolling kitchen 
will be ready for test about December 15, 1931. This 
kitchen, using gasoline for fuel, has been developed 
in conformity with general requirements suggested 
by the Chief of Infantry, and when completed it is to 
be given a comparative test with the modified Taylor 
rolling kitchen. 
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Vickers-Armstrong Light Tank 
N English tank, known as the Vickers-Armstron 
light tank, has recently been tested by the Ord 
nance Department at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md 
The tank was characterized by its dependability 
durability and low resistance to traction as compare 
to other types. From an engineering standpoint th: 





Vickers Armstrong Light Tank. 


Three-quarter left front. 
tank proved satisfactory, and in view of this fact, it 
is possible that several of these tanks may be secured 
for experimental field tests. 


Experimental Tripod Mount 

URING the past year, designers of an experimental 

tripod mount for Browning machine guns have 
brought to the attention of the authorities the possi- 
bility of developing a machine-gun tripod from a 
motion picture camera tripod. Some interesting fea- 
tures developed in this mount, among them being the 
unusually smooth elevation and azimuth motions while 
increasing the amount of friction for both elevation 
and deflection from little or no drag to a point where 
the cradle was rigidly locked in a fixed position. The 
tripod also had a novel and effective means of quickly 
leveling the head. 

The designers of this device, known as the Green- 
how Johnson Experimental Tripod Mount, were given 
permission to test their product at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Maryland. The initial test was not entirely 
satisfactory, but in view of the fact that the device 
contained so many possibilities, permission was given 
the designers to continue the development of the mount 
at Fort Benning, Georgia, where its practicability 
might be determined by the Infantry Board. 


Removable Barrel for Tank M. G. 


REMOVABLE barrel assembly for the Browning 
tank machine gun, caliber .30, was recently tested 
at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland. This barrel 


assembly consists of a sleeve which screws into the 
barrel extension of the caliber .30 machine gun, a heavy 
barrel which is mounted, a heat insulated hand guar« 
and a retaining latch. The model tested was con- 
sidered sound fundamentally, but several modifications 
were deemed desirable. This is being accomplished by 
the Ordnance Department. 
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National Rifle 


HE Infantry congratulates the Marine Corps on 
winning the National Rifle Team Match. The 
ictory was the result of hard work, clean sportsman- 
hip, and a fighting spirit characteristic of the Corps. 
‘he Infantry also congratulates the Coast Guard on 
inishing second, and the Cavalry on winning the 


National Pistol Team Match. 


THE INFANTRY AT THE 
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Team Match 


As to our own team, the Infantry personnel extends 
its appreciation for the team’s valiant efforts in win- 
ning several of the most important individual matches. 
We extend to Major Hodges, Captain Berry and the 
squad our sincerest thanks for their interest, devotion 
to their tasks and for the results accomplished. We are 
proud of our representatives. 





NATIONAL MATCHES 


































































































































































INF . . 9 
‘ TOTAL . i nected INFANTRY aan . 
MATCH ENTRIES FIRING bee! HIGH MAN WON BY 
Chemical Warfare 284 10 shots, 200 yds. slow,| 4th Sgt. Oddis L. Lowe Navy 
Service stand; 10 shots 10—| 4th Infantry. 
200 rapid, sit or kneel) 
2 ey ie SS _ =e VG 
Leech Cup 1490 |7 shots, slow, 800, 900| 7th Sgt. D. L. Larue, Marine Corps 
eS and 1,000 yards. __ ie Ns Infantry. 
Members’ ___ 1347 __| 10 shots, 600 yds. 15th ist Lt. L. E. Brady Marine Corps 
Instructors’ 1145 10 shots, R. F., 200 yds.,| Ist Sgt. Adolph F. Infantry 
Trophy. sit or kneel fr. stand-| Sarman, Ist Inf. 
: BS BE EAS eee EE eae Se FER 
Crowell ‘ 125 56 ___|10 shots, 600 yds ~ 3d Se Sgt. William Cherry 6th Cc. A. CMTC 
N. R. A. Individual 197 | 10 shots, s. f., 50 yds. ; 14th Capt. R. E. Vermette, Detroit Police 
Pistol | 10 shots, t. f. 25 yds.; Infantry. 
____|_10 shots r. f., 25 yds. Se lew 
Marine Corps Cup ~ 1599 10 shots s. f., 600, 1000) “Set. Ww. K jelstrom, Infantry 
~ yds. aioe & - 29th Tut, f 
Navy _ vig 1609 \20 shots, 200 yds. 24 Sgt. H. W. Wendlandt, Ohio N. G. 
PS Sa ES Me Re Infantry . 
Timed Fire— Pistol. __41 _|20 shots, 25 yds. __ 4th Capt. R. E. ‘Vermette. Los Angeles Police 
Coast Guard Rapid 1580 10 shots, 200 yds. kneel| Ist Cpl. R. R. Wilson, Infantry 
Fire. or sit from standing; Infantry. 
10 shots 300 yds., 
or ae prone fr. standing. Sa: Tear 
Scott 1187 10 shots, 300 yds. r. f., 7th Cpl. Osear L. Gallman, Coast Guard. 
prone fr. stand. _|__Ast_ Infantry. 
Automatic Rifle 47 20 shots each 200 & 300 3d Sgt. James B. Ellis, Colorado Civilian 
yds., r. f. he Sie _Inf. Sch. Detach. 
Herrick Trophy 78 15 shots, 800, 900 & Not Marine Corps 
(Team) aha “xe 1,000 yards, s. f. rated v a ae 
Infantry Team - 52 _|special rules eee __ 6th aa Match | Washington N. G. 
Wimbledon Cup ef 9 1617 20 shots, 1000 yds. —s| 4th Capt. . B. Wilson Ill. Civilian 
The President’s oats 10 shots, 200, 600 &| 2d ~ Col. ( a W. Willis Miss. N. ( 
1000 s. f. 
eS | — - ———— 
Regimental Team 75 10 shots, 200 & 600 Sea 3d 29th Infantry Washington N. ¢ 
_ 6. f. 
Enlisted Men’s — a iPire 47 10 shots, 200 & 600 yds. Not Navy Team 
___ Team. ee A ES a os rated : 
Wright Memorial al 717 Grand aggregate. —s_ (BF Maj. C. M. Easley Navy 
National Indivi- 637 10 shots, 50 yds., s. f.; 10| 1st Sgt. John Carlson, Infantry 
dual Pistol. shots, 25 yds., t. f.: 10} 4th Infantry 
i ol shots, 25 yds. r. f. | 
N. R. A. 1,000 Yard 35 10 shots, 1000 yds. | 3d Team Marine Corps 
Two-man Team ’ RES ARO eta ee . 
National Pistol 36 10 shots, 50 yds., ne er 10) 3d | Ist Lt. James H. Cavalry 
Team shots, 25 yds., : 10 | Marsh, “8th Inf. 
rs shots, 25 as 2 ry a 
N. R. A. 200 Yard 64 10 shots, 200 yards! 10th Team Navy 
__Two-man Team | standing, sf. eo ree dacs ' 
Antiaireraft Team 9 5 shots at parallel mort 2d Team (12th Inf.) La. State Univ. 
ing target; 5 shots at 
swinging target; 5| 
shots at vertical mov-| 
eee ce 060-lCl( it EL Pe ere 
Antiaireraft Indi- 5 (Same as above) | ist Pvt. Wm. Pritchett Infantry 
vidual. 2 ee) SPs eee & dees _ 6th Infantry _ a 
National Indivi- 1744 10 shots, 200 yds., s. f.;| 1st | Ist Lt. E. F. Sloan, Infantry 
dual Rifle. 10—200 r. f. 10—300 7th Infantry. 
r. f.; 10—600 s. f.;| 
20—1000 s. f. | 
National Rifle 113 (Same as above) 3d Ist Lt. E. F. Sloan Marine Corps 
Team. | | Cyl. Charles W. Willis 
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Roster of Officers, Infantry Regiments 


lst INFANTRY 
Fort Francis E. 
Warren, Wyo. 

COLONEL 
Smith, K. T. 

LT. COLONEL 

Manley, F. W. 

MAJORS 
Easton, J. D. 
Speer, C. E. 
Shamotulski, C. A 

CAPTAINS 
Valverde, C. A. 
Caulkins, R.M. 
Ide, H. R. 
Buchanan, M. V. 
Mead, W. A. 
DeLong, J. C. 
Harrison, W. F. 
Marshall, - G. 
Murphy, J. J. 
Johnson, we _H. 
Arnold, E. 
Nichols, A. Si. 
LaRue, F. 
Molony, G. H. 
ist LIEUTENANTS 
Willis, J. B. 
Whitlow, A. B. 
Foss, S. 
DeWitt, W. W. 
Stephens, L. E. 
Kinney, G. C. 
Emanuel, E. H. 
Gamble, A. 8S. 
Gaither, R. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Gilchrist, J. R._ 
Carpenter, R. C. 
Hunter, C. N. 
Lynde, N. M. 
Willis, O. G. 


24 INFANTRY 
Fort Wayne, Mich. 
COLONEL 
Knudsen, F. L. 
Lt. COL. 

Beuret, E. G. 
MAJOR 
Moreno, A, 
CAPTAINS 
Hall, R. 
Campbell, P. 8. 
Bollenbeck, J. W. 
Riner, D. H. 
Anderson, K. S. 
Nemo, R. C. G. 
Hazelrigg, W. R. 
Renth, R. L. 
Hill, M. A. 
Durrette, M. B. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Hilliard, L. L. 
Carnes, J. J. 
Gaddis, J. W. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Rumbold, R, E 
Wilson, W. C. 
Kimpton, T. R. 
Beauchamp, C. E. 
Adair, P. H. 
Pumpelly, J. W. 


Fort Sheridan, Ill. 


MAJORS 
Falk, D. B. 
McDonnell, P. J. 


CAPTAINS 
Lippincott, J. R. 
Coughlin, J. V. 
McCord, W. D. 
Nolan, J. P. 
McKay, W. R. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Bush, H. G. 
Heinke, H. E. 
Stebbins, A. K. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Cooper, R. C 
Pierce, R. J. 
Scott, L. C. 
Carlson, G. C. 
Pahl, H. M. 


Fort Brady, Mich. 


MAJOR 
Crawford, M. 
CAPTAINS 
Crowley, E. K. 
Murphy, W. A. 
Burt, F. 
Collette, W. H. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Canary, J. E. 
Isaacs, C. E. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Merrill, P. W. 
Sachs, E. I. 
Richardson, J. L. 


34 INFANTRY 
Fort Snelling, Minn. 


COLONEL 
Stone, D. L. 


MAJORS 
Schillerstron, M. 
, 


P. 
Keeley, H. J. 
Grant, J. H. 
Lennon, B. M. 

CAPTAINS 
Spicer, C. B. 
Higgins, W. R. 
Urquhart, J. R. 
Frakes, E. M. 
Doyle, J. E. 
Speece, N. W. 
Burgheim, J. H. 
Dinsmore, H. D. 
Darr, J. W. 
Davidson, 
Dukes, T. A, 


1ST LIEU TENANTS 
yibson, F 
Kolb, C. M. 
Boyle, G. L. 
Watson, N. A. 
Donegan, W. E. 
Fish, J. 
Seebach, C. M. 
Boone, J. W. 
Traywick, J. T. 
Charles, G. C. 
Dunn, F. E. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Thurston, B. E. 
McNerney, J. A. 
Conner, G. F. 
Watson, R. J. 
Nyquist, B. R. 
Haugen, O. D. 
Buchwald, ~ A 


Herrick, C. 
Danek, R. R 
Pauley, J. L. 


4th INFANTRY 
Fort George Wright, 
Wash. 


MAJOR 
Yancey, B. A. 
CAPTAINS 
Rogers, A. ‘ 
Wappenstein, W. 
A 


Elson, J. H. 
Johnston, R. H. 
Pettee, C. S. 
Marsh, C. L. 
Uhrig, J. E. 
Davis, C. T. 
Coates, H. L. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Sander, A. R. C. 
Murray, W. 8S. 
Hazeltine, C. R. 
Chrisman, O. G. 
McCormick, O. 
McGowan, M. E. 
Roberts, H. V. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Weyrauch, P. R. 


Fort Missoula, Mont. 
MAJORS 
Gonser, G. J. 
Allan, D. H. 
CAPTAINS 
Hammond, W. H. 
Stafford, B. 
Ely, E. W. 
Pomerene, J. D. 
Herbert, G. F. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Rothermich, A. E. 
Wolfe, P. T. 
Privett, F. H. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Underwood, J. M. 
Barnes, G. R. 
Kinnee, D. J. 


Fort Lincoln, N. D. 


LT. Cou. 
McNamara, W. 


MAJOR 
Byrne, F. A. 

CAPTAINS 
Tourtillott, R. R. 
Little, B. 
Tonnesen, H. A. 
Stow, H. E. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Connor, G. R. 
Ballou, C. N. S. 
Dudley, W. K. 
Bailey, C. N. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Trotter, L. T. R. 


5th INFANTRY 
Fort Williams, 
Maine. 

COLONEL 
Bennett, L. C. 

MAJOR 
Poland, E. L. 

CAPTAIN ; 
Coulter, C. S. 
we <. 
Cawthorne, T. H. 
Haycock, C. P. 
Ashton, C. O. 
McGuire, M. J. 
Moore, B. E. 
Kenshaw C. G. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Collins, L. C. 
Colson, C. F. 
Gunn, D. M. 
sillette, F. E. 
Bigelow, W. H. 
Crombez, M. G. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Walsh, J. X. A 
Singles, G. 
Leinster, R. L. 
Mathews, J. H. 
Brady, J. W. 


Fort McKinley, Me. 


LT. COLONEL 
Gimperling, T. N. 
MAJORS 
Weaver, J. R. N. 
Teachout, G. W. 
CAPTAINS 

Farrell, L. J. 
McGill, J. E. 
Peach, E. W. 

lst LIEUTENANTS 
Pulliam, H. 
Sullivan, A. F. 
Maglin, W. H. 
Crandall, H. W. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Gray, E. 

Reilly, G. M. 
Lindquist, R. E. 
Stevens, E. 


Fort Preble, Maine. 


CAPTAINS 
oO’ pense, Ww. 


ne Ws ae 
ist LIEUTENANT 
Kernan, P. M. 

2p LIEUTENANT 
Babb, R. L. 


6th INFANTRY 
Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo. 

COLONEL 
Whitworth, P. 

LT. COLONEL 

Wetherill, R. 

MAJORS 
Clark, O. E. 
Evans, A. C. 
Brougher, W. E. 

CAPTAINS 
Hutchinson, A. G. 
Connolly, J. L, 
Haney, H. 
Walker, S. P. 
Byers, R. A. 
Payne, S. C. 
Wheatley, E. T. 
Overfelt, C. D, 
Bassett, A. J. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Judd, J. H. 
Eason, - aa 
Brier, W. W. 


Catte, J. P. 
Higgins, C. C. 
Arnold, W. H. 
de la Rosa, O. 
Schanze, A. E. 
Griffith, W. B. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Crandall, R. G. 
Hammond, J. W. 


Cone, J. 4 
C'arke, L. 
Stephenson, J. O. 
Harris, W. W 


Smith, A. D. 
Hall, W. C. 
Kauffman, R. K. 
Westermeier, J. T. 


7th INFANTRY 
Vancouver Barracks, 
Wash. 


COLONEL 
Ryther, D. W. 
MAJORS 

Brush, R. 
Corlett, C. H. 
Livesay, W. G. 
CAPTAINS 
Murray, J. T. 
Gordon, W. H. 
Casey, J. 
Cooke, E. D. 
Porter, E. D. 
Birks, H. D. 
Skinner. R. 
Grose, H. E. 
Hutchin, C. E. 
Byerly, F. S. 
Edmonds, H. W. 
Bender, J. D. 
Isbell, H. W. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Cross, T. . 
Killpack, H. W. 
Carney, J. J. 
McKee, R. G. 
Bradley, J. S. 
Dorrien, H. C. 
Alexander, I. 
Sloan, E. F. 
ee A 
Cronk, W. G. 
Lloyd, W. W. 
Regnier, A. J. 
Ramsey, J. W. 
Darnstaedt, H. L. 


2D ©LIEUTENANTS 
Loveless, J. B. 
Corr, F. J. 
Maloney, J. E. 
McAleer, J. H. 


Chilkoot Barracks, 
Alaska 


LT. COLONEL 
Miller, W. C. 
CAPTAINS 
Schwatel, W. P. 
Hilton, D. B. 
Doty, K. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Vida, J. 
Burger, E.. H. 
Loyd, F. R. 
2p LIEUTENANT 
McKee, M. 


8th INFANTRY 
Fort Moultrie, 8. C. 


COLONEL 
Allen, G. N. 


Holliany RC. 


CAPTAINS 
Mullins, W. F. 
LeGette, A. S. 
Helmbold, P. A. 
Ellis, D. M. 
Roderick, T. E. 
Swindler, H. O. 
Whitehead, C. S. 
Becker, F. F. 
McGee, A. P. 
Hamilton, R. C. 
Shipp, B. A 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Smith, C. M 
Aaron, T. R. 
Wallis, L. D. 


-Roberts, H. B. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Montgomery, H. 


E. 
Strader, R. B. 


Smothers, T. B. 
Royall, H. E, 
Broom, T. A. 


Fort Screven, Ga. 
Lt. COLONEL 
Wilson, E. M. 
MAJOR 
Muir, J. I. 


CAPTAINS 
Wheeler, H. B. 
Groves, J. M. 
Tydings, W. L. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Jenkins, R. E. 
Wells, O. D. 
Kelly, P. C. 
Knight, D. B. 
Causey, L. G. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Baltzell, G. F. 
Mays, S. E. 


Workizer, D. T. 


Sth INFANTRY 
Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. 


COLONEL 
Williams, G. H. 
LT. COLONEL 
Dannemiller, A. 
F 


MAJORS 
Mercader, L. 
Bennett, L. B. 
Murray, P. 
Brooke, J. R. 
Buerkle, W. 
Lancaster, J. L. 

CAPTAINS 
Moore, J. P. 
Bowen, A. F. 
Abbott, O. B. 
Fisher, R. K. 
Craig, W. H. 
Ennis, R. B. 
Boylan, R. 
Canella, J. J. 
Sapia-Bosch, T. 
Gregorie, E. M. 
Lilley, L. E. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
McElroy, J. L. 
Collins, P. 
Hillard, F. A. 
Kelly, A. G. 
Pearce, C. N, 
Hosea, S. W. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Wiseman, V. H. 
Freeman, P. L. 
Wright, E. 
Buck, L. N. 
Smith, R. V. M. 
Longaker, N. S. 
Costello, N. A. 
Bogart, T. F. 
Anderson, H. C. 
Murrell, J. H. 
Maxwell, W. R. 
Townes, N. E. 


10th INFANTRY 
Fort Thomas, Ky. 


COLONEL 

Young, F. S. 
Lt. COLONEL 
Bowman, E. N. 

MAJOR 

Pool, H. M. 


CAPTAINS 
Tiffany, S. R. 
Williams, W. H. 
Rich, F. M. 
Williams, C. L. 
Maddox, L. W. 
Scudder, I. C. 
Williams, T. N. 
Jaynes, L. C. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Callaway, W. A. 
Miller, W. B. 
Calais, C. H. 
Thompson, F. M. 
Moore, J. E. 
Cole, W. A. 
Bennett, J. H. 
Long, W. E. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Bryan, J. K. 
Greer, F. P. 


Wagener, C. C. 
Lawson, D. H. 


Fort Hayes, Ohio 


MAJOR 
O’Brien, R. E. 
CAPTAINS 
Campbell, J. K. 
Ankcorn, C, M. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 


Cooley, , 
Van Duzee, F. P. 
Post, E. D. 


Latimer, F. N. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Wilson, J. K. 
Reidy, R. F. 


llth INFANTRY 
Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, Ind. 


COLONEL 
Standiford, W. R. 


Lr. COLONEL 
Selton, H. D. 


MAJORS 
White, J. M. 
Drollinger, Z. L. 


y 


Robinson, J. N. 


CAPTAINS 
Esden, H. G. 
Fisk, W. 

Still, K. M. 
yh ae 
Hanley, J. F. 
Strong, P. D. 
Kennedy, J. R. 
Holmes, D. N. 
Gibson, T. R. 
Carter, P. D. 
Webb, L. A. 
Johnson, R. A. 

Crim, S. M. 
LaCroix, _ J. 
Harris, J. 
Mullett, D. Si. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Gahan, J. a 
Bunting, L. D. 
Kutscho, E. 
Curtis, F. H. 
McDavid, J. B. 
Wolf, A. H. 


Reid, A. D. 
Cunkle, A. C. 
Kidwell, J. P. 


Skalandbunos, E. 
i 
Stephenson, W. 


Horton, T. R. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Bush, G. E. 
Treat, C. H. 
Hast, J. C. 
Folk, F. T. 
McLean, A. D. 
Bayes, H. L. 
King, J. I. 
Wagener, S. E. 
Kohls, C. W. 
Jones, S. E. 
Mayo, P. A. 


12th INFANTRY 
Fort Howard, Md. 


COLONEL 
Taylor, W. W., 
df. 


LT. COLONEL 
Jewett, F. F. 
MAJOR 
Gibson, S. A. 
CAPTAINS 
Coulter, C. L. 
Finley, N. D. 
Harvey, J. B. 
Hutson, L. D. 


Lloyd, C. L. 

Mattfeldt, C. O. 
Nostrand, E. A. 
O’Daniel, J. W. 


Simpson, F. P. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Brown, — * 
Geraghty, M. J. 
Nelson, K. J. 
Roemer, L. E. 
Strother, K. C. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Blackford, C. D. 
Conley, E. T. 
Lynch, C. A. 


Markham, H. S. 
VanBibber, E. M 
Weigand, C. D. 
Wooten, S. C. 


Fort Washington, 
Md. 


LT. COLONEL 

Kunzig, L. A. 
CAPTAINS 

Donovan, L. 
Jones, A. W. 
Pearson, F. J. 
Turner, H. B. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Bidwell, B. W. 
Christian, W. W. 
Regan, J. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Caraway, - 
Carhart, R. B. 
Hammond, T. E. 
Kunzig, H. B. 
Train, W. W. 


13th INFANTRY 
Camp Devens, Mass. 
COLONEL 
Foreman, A. W. 
CAPTAINS 
Johnson, A. D. 
Bolan, H. W. 
Henson, J. W. 
Colpin, E. R. 
Ross, F. D. 
ist LIEUTENANT 
Moore, R. E. 
2p + =LIEUTENANTS 
MacKintosh, H. 
Johnson, R. C. 


Fort Adams, R. I. 


Ltr. COLONEL 
Scott, J. 
MAJOR 
Spencer, T. K 
CAPTAINS 
Sullivan, C. F. 
Wheeler, W. K. 
Davis, G. F. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Shum, R. E. 
Thorpe, E. R. 
Dubbelde, J. J. 
2p =©LIEUTENANTS 
Cruise, E. E. 
Kelley, S. P. 
Chaimers, P. A. 
Marshall, A. C. 
Morin, W. A. M. 
Semple, R. B. 


Fort Ethan Allen, 
WE, 


MAJOR 

Bechtold, J. B. 

CAPTAINS 
Ellis, R. B. 
Somers, J. F. 
lst LIEUTENANT 
Smith, C. H. 
2D LIEUTENANTS 
Clifford, C. M. 
Quinn, H. W. 
Guthrie, J. F. 


14th INFANTRY 
Fort Davis, 
Canal Zone 
LT. COLONEL 
Hill, R. C. 
MAJORS 
Snow, R._T. 
Paschal, P. C. 
Taylor, T. F 


Adams, Walter 
F. 

Bagnall, H. D. 
CAPTAINS 
Rustemeyer, J. 

Gent, W. F. 
Blizzard, J. C. 

Day, J. 
Stewart, J. M. 
Huber, L. 
Waite, W. A. 
McCoy, F. 


Crenshaw, B. ™ 
Fleming. W. R 
Lavin, R. P. 
Hea, J. J. 





Dal 


Roy 
Moc 
Cor 
Jete 
2b 

For 
Gla: 
Bell 
Sche 
Lew 


16th 
Fort 


McC 


Har 


tog 


tan 





~! 
~~ 


ist LIEUTENANT 


29th INFANTRY 


Cushman, H. oO. 


Whartea, *s. F. 


Pie 
Brimmer, H. Ww. 


awa J. W. 


Basterbrook, E. F. 
K. 
Coolidge, J. _B. 


Houser, H. P. 
30th INFANTRY 


Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


CAPTAINS Haskell, F. W. > CAPTAINS MAJORS 
Colin, S Johnson, W. P. beer a Serene 
Slate, R. ene ae er’. 5 
MacKechnie, A.R 334 INFANTRY oe ry Ly p—_s™ P. 
Yeuell, D. F. Fort Clayton, Hallowell, H Pe ciesed. 3 
ao ng oo. B. Canal Zone Graham, W. E. G. Pritchett, G. A. 
Rattan, W. V COLONEL Morris, J. M. CAPTAINS 
oe gad ad Kellond, F. G. Weaver, L. i te 
ano 2 ’ IE Ware, R. L. te dee igs 3 
Crockett, G. K. LT. COLONEL v ’ ‘ Bachus, J. 
Walker, N. M. Ostermann, F. J. Spooner, L. 8. Rogers, P. B. 
Poland, T. G. ons Ward, F. Capinpin, M. 
: MaJors Linnell, F. E ; 
Rote, T. C. " Mapes, P. W. tie. tek Zupann, L. 
Penrose, A. W. Bishop, R. H. Seneieesaee. Morris, A. L. 
Howard, J. W. Culp, C. M. "Ow eger, * Broderick, M. I 
Newton, J. C. Whitney, J. W. Cameron, A. D Donahue, 
waren, Ww. Smith, T. S. Dooley, I.E. .~=_(18T LigvTENANTS 
Love, Rating CAPTAINS Knight, L. B. Haynes, H. M. 
Bates, E. . M.B Reed, H. EF 
Curren, E. J. Ridgway, M. B. 1st LIEUTENANTS Greene. J 
Black, I. W. Jenkins, T. G. = Odor, R. W. Pheris, W 
Mickelwait, C. B. Edwards, R. F Farrar, B. R. Cleland, J. 
Waterbury, P. B. Thorn, H. Peirce, J. B. Benice. G. 
Riley, D. Hasson, J. A. Robinson. I. A. = Dunn T" 
 sonnsten, i. Srackney, R. C Junn, - Ls. 
ist LIEt TENANTS Whittemore, K. S. Ginenstin A EF Suttles, E. A. 
Smith, W. E. Tribolet, H. A. Nist. C. W.. £2D  LiIEUTENANTS 
Phipps, G. L. Norris, G. B. Porch. P. K Van Syckle, D. L. 
Newberry, J. W. Carle, C. D. Holland .T ‘Cc Gailbreath, 
Stokes, J. H. Niederprum, W.J. Fisher HG Harper, T. 
Cain, - B. Ayres, H. Macklin. J. E Turner, R. 
Odeli, . C. N Nichols, A. i. Lynch, BR ai se Ginder, P. 
Roberts, ro ' ist LIEUTENANTS Hall, J. A. Grinstead, J. B._ 
“ser pe aga McNamee, A. A. Damas, W. N. Halterman, H. W. 
Sydenham. H, G. Heylum ER = 
Sep > , E. B. P ichinlen alias 
a m , Henderson, R. 8S. aa ae 45th INFANTRY 
an » G A. Murphey, J. A. ety ° Pettit Barracks, 
Wilson, E. H. ore, av Stark, E. D. P. I. 
eo Lanveewawre ane Pemgh £ Bock, F. L. re 
2D 4AIEUTENANTS Alexander, M. gy Lt. COLONEL 
Reeder, R. P. McNamee, R. W. fPelmonico. lL. R. Grier, H. 8. 
Black, P.-J. Hildebrand, C.  — Lockett, J. W. — MAJor 
Kinsler, K. H. Tomey, W. R. Mitchell ‘Pp J. Parfit “ER * 
Strauss, R. V. Yancey, W. J.T. woNamara A T -& i 
Stevning, D. A Carrington, G. C. ~~ a as be APTAIN 
Rau, C. G. Skinner, L. L. . Dark, R. F. 
Geary, J. A. Burbank, W. L. 38th INFANTRY lst LIEUTENANTS 
Van der Heide, Black, C. A. Fort Douglas, Utah Haltiwanger, 
 - Peterson, A. S. LT. COLONELS N.® 
oe, Bi Smith, J. M. Pike, S. L. Hollister, 
nig Pc te 2D LIEUTENANTS Rice, Cc. H. Wa ecKa 
Perry. G. W. R. McKinney, H. E. MAJORS Shults, F. A. 
Langdon, W. H. Hedekin, D. D. Browne, H. C. Summa, G. A. 
aa nl fo Stanton, R. G. Quesenberry, M. Bragan, O. 
wae P cH Thorpe, F. L. H. 2p = LIEUTENANTS 
Cheal. R. ss Chase, R. Caywasne Verbeck, W. 
a aa Blair, .* - Dodd. P. J Nourse, K. E. 
Moore, W. T. cia, i a 
31st INFANTRY Maulsby, W. E. aon » Ls Camp John Hay, 
— ea McGown, D. P. Robinson, C. A. P.-L 
Manils, P. I. Rodman, J. W. CAPTAINS 
COLONEL 3tth INFANTRY Crowell, H. B. Heraty, F. J. 
Gasser, L. D. Fort Eustis, Va. Sherwood, W. I. 3oatwright, J. 
LT. COLONEL COLONEL Conway, T. T. Chapman, E 
Lynch, G. A. Miller, C. H. a . = Smith, F. M. 
MAJORS LT. COLONEL ca ae ot ag lst LIEUTENANTS 
Hartle, R. P. Bump, A. L. ee. E. Frederick, 


Ardrey, J. E. 
Howe, D. D. 
Cowen, G. G. Adler, C. J. 
Scales, H. N. Jones, R. E. 


s WJJEUTENANTS 

CAPTAINS Canteens PS ee ANTS 7th INFANTRY 
DeVall, J. R. Elliott, C. N. Opie, R. E. G. Fort Wm. McKin- 
Adamson, H. Jones, C. R. Welch, J. Cc. ley, P. I. Ms 
Harries, H. L. Rathbone, W. C. Crawford. T. M. LT. COLONEL 
Cutler, S. Ringe, J.’ W. Wilkes, B. B. Hostfiel. 
Sandlin, E. O. Singer, P. L. Epps, G. D. _. MAJORS 
Knuebel, J. H. Martin, C. A. Stewart. J. A. Miller, E. 
Foster, A.D. — Morgan, C. C. Honnold, Ww. H. Sterling, J. 
Croonquist, A, P. Johnson, C. F. Lynch, G. P. Mortenson, 
Millard, M. W. Lloyd, J. P. o ia E. 
Adams, F. W. Cassedy, H. I. Of LIE TENANTS McGovern, J. 
McKenna, J. W. Wilders, P. C. ney : CAPTAINS 
Rippetoe, G. C. lst LIBUTENANTS ae — RT Searcy, C. 
Sullivan, C. J. imi BM SBmpson. R._T. Yon, E. M. 


Emery, R. G. 


St. James, R. ¢ 
ux am Marnane, T. J 


Metealf, J. 
Connor, E. 


Boettcher, H. J. 


arris — , Ross, F. 
hn aN. Eee Linden, | H. 
Boyd, L. W. Walsh. E 7 Fort Sill, Ok'a. toderick, T. 
Adair, Z. I. Ashton, D. M MAJOR Goodyear, 
Vinson, W. H. Buie, W. D. | Mallon, F. B. Behan, E. 
Stetler, W. A. Norman, DP. CAPTAINS Nealon, J. 


lst LIEUTENANTS Phasey, V. E. Barndollar,M.D. A®drews, 


Partridge, S. N. 2p Lieutenants Fariss, W. oa. S. = Ww. 
Hardee, D. L. Poorman, D. A. isr LigUTENANTS  B. ; 
vent. J. - Herndon, A Wilson, L. C. Mott. J. W 
on te i. Chard, R. H. Stewart, G. C. Waters, E. T 
ees ae, Neal, N. A. Hass, M. F. Smith, H. H 
Gravee’ Rp Turpin, W. P. Hill, J. P Kelly, H. E. 

7 > . 4 y, ° ue 
Riggins, L. A. 35th INFANTRY 2p LIEUTENANTS 1ST LIEUTENANTS 
Barnett, J, D, ‘Schofield Barracks, pouenry, BM pane. Ji 
Daugherty, a t. — Walker, D. F. Rycroft, J. E. 
Finch, R. COLONEL Hampton, E. M. <dmands, 


2p Lieutenants W®tson, F. B. 


Bowen, F. §. LT. COLONEL 45th INFANTRY Nelson, J. E 
Steinmeyer, G. BE. Herman, R. J. Fort Wm. McKin- Bush, J. K. 
Campbell, D. Masors ley, P. I. Guevara, S. 
Smvly, J. W. Tabachnik, A. COLONEL bt Ce 

Bailey, H. M. Steel, C. L. Martin, C. A. (*) Philippine Scouts 


65th INFANTRY 
Post of San Juan, 


von Gremp, ‘Ww. W. 


Johnson, W. M. 


Henry Barracks, 


MAJORS Mahoney, T. E. Cleland, J. 
Phelps, F. C. Krams, C. K. 2p LIEUTENANTS 
3rawner, P. A. Van Horne, E 


Ist TANK REG. 


J Towle, W. H.* 
H. MacMillan, J.-M. Reed, E. H. _ Knight, A. 


Bessette, L. A. : 


Parsons, R. A. 


w illiams, F. R. 


Haynes, A. Northam, T. A. 





Nov.-Dee., 1931 


Carter, J. C. 
Purcell, J. E. 
Bolduc, L. E. 


Fort Benning, Ga. 


MAJOR 

Kingman, A. F. 

CAPTAINS 
Spalding, D. P. 
Neundorfer, O. . 
Chester, M. S. 
Wallace, R. J. 
Stuart, J. A. 
Gutkowski, J. J 
Blain, A. C. 
Ist LIEUTENANT 
Murphy, L. 
Smith, W. A. 
Kellam, P. 
Goodwyn, A. A. 
Pierson, A. 
Watkins, E. 
Vesey, R. H. 
Wheeler, R. B. 
Nelson, R. J. 
Whitney, P. M. 
McMaster, W. E 
Warden, C. C. B 
Keiler, R. D. 
Hamilton, S. S. 
Clinton, J. W. 
2p LIEUTENANT 
Nourse, R. 8S. 


Sg 


Camp Devens, Mass 
MAJOR 
Waltz, F. R. 
CAPTAINS 
Shepherd, T. M. 
Murphy, D. P. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
French, W. J 
Smith, N. A. 
Cooey, A. W. 
Hamilton, A. C. 
Lane, R. C 
lst TANK CO. 
Miller Field, N. Y 


CAPTAIN 
O’Mohundro, W. 
H 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Carman, J. L. 
Buechner, W. H 
Seeley, T. A. 


24 TANK CO. 
Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas 
CAPTAIN 
Brockschink, F. 
R. 


lst LIEUTENANT 

Lichtenwalter, L 
E. 

2p LIEUTENANT 

Howard, R. A. 

38d TANK CO. 

Fort Lewis, Wash. 


CAPTAIN 
Ramsey, J. W. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Alexander, R. E. 
Long, W. 


4th TANK CO. 
Fort McClellan, Ala. 
CAPTAIN 

McCoy, E. D. 
1st LIEUTENANT 
Harding, H. J. P 
lst PLAT., 

5th TANK CO. 
Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, Ind. 

lst LIEUTENANTS 
Roane, T. W. 
Morgan, H. T. 


6th TANK CO. 
Fort Snelling, Minn 
CAPTAIN 
Howie, R. G. 
lst LIEUTENANT 
McAllister, E. J 
2p LIEUTENANT 
Henderson, P. J 


llth TANK CO. 
Schofield Barracks 
T. H. 


CAPTAIN 
Dayton, J. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Hinds, S. R. 
Shattuck, M. C 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Grizzard, H. M 
Zwicker, R. W 
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CuiLteE—Memorial del Ejercito—May-J une, 1931. 
‘*Panie in War,’’ By Major Ernesto Salbach. 

Panic, a frequent occurrence among troops in action, 
is in many eases explainable, according to the author, 
by predisposing conditions, such as poor discipline, 
lack or poor quality of food, insufficient contact be- 
tween officers and men. Overwhelming superiority of 
hostile fire may also be productive of panic. These 
generally become so acute that all efforts of officers 
to regain control over the men prove futile. Frequently 
panies occur even among the best of troops without 
any apparent cause whatever. They are common in 
the early stages of a war rather than later, when troops 
have become adjusted to its trying conditions. The 
author attributes these panies to timid, neurathenic 
or poorly disciplined individuals, notably among re- 
servists, whose spirit of self-sacrifice and even courage 
he regards as generally below that of first line troops. 
Panies, in the author’s opinion, may be averted to a 
considerable extent by the vigilance of officers, who 
must know and watch closely all weak characters, timid 
souls and the like. Higher commanders can exert a 
wholesome influence by giving clear-cut, definite, con- 
fidence inspiring orders, by frequent personal appear- 
ance among troops especially at critical times and 
places. 


CoLtumBia—Revista Militar del Ejercito—Sept., 1931. 

On September 13, death removed a distinguished 
son and citizen of the Colombian Republic, Dr. Carlos 
Adolfo Urueta, Minister of War, and one time Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of his 
country to the United States. Born in 1880, in Mahates, 
in the Department of Bolivar, the deceased devoted 
a fruitful life to the service of his country. No less 
meritorious were the labors of the departed in the 
promotion of a better understanding among the nations 
of the Americas. ‘‘La Revista Militar del Ejercito”’ 
dedicated the September issue in its entirety as a trib- 
ute of the Colombian Army to the memory of its late 
lamented Chief. 
CzECHOSLOVAKIA—Vojenské Rozhledy—Jan., 1931. 

Sinee the first of the current year this ably edited 
periodical appears as a consolidated military service 
journal. In addition, each number carries a separately 
edited supplement, ‘‘Cvicébni Listy’’ (Exercise Pages) 
which, as the title indicates, presents tactical problems 
and exercises for solution and study. It bears some 
resemblanee to the ‘‘Mailing List’’ of our service 
schools. 





The Foreign Military Press 


Reviewed by Major Alexander L. P. Johnson 





‘*A PROJECT FOR THE REORGANIZATION OF 
ALRY,’’ by Colonel J. Eminger. 


THE Cav- 

The author considers the reorganization of cavalry 
along modern lines imperative. He proposes a plan for 
such reorganization. He proposes a cavalry troop 
(escadron) of five platoons organized as follows: 1 
reconnaissance platoon with six automatic rifles; 3 M. G. 
platoons with 9 medium type M. G.’s each; 1 M. G. 
platoon with 2 heavy machine guns. The proposed 
Machine Gun troop would consist of four platoons, as 
follows: 2 M. G. platoons with 4 heavy machine guns 
each; 1 A. A. platoon with 4 heavy machine guns; 1 
cannon platoon with two 47 mm cannons. The author 
contemplates a cavalry regiment consisting of head- 
quarters, 3 cavalry troops (18 automatic rifles, 27 
medium and 6 heavy machine guns); 1 M. G. Troop 
(12 heavy machine guns, and 2 cannons cal. 47 mm) ; 
1 auxiliary troop (communications—technical—and 
headquarters platoons); 1 Armored Car platoon, (3 
cars carrying 1 M. G. and 1 cannon each. The proposed 
Cavalry Division would consist of headquarters and 
staff; 1 cavalry brigade of 3 regiments; 1 ‘‘Speed 
Regiment’’ (motorized regiment) consisting of 1 cyclist 
battalion and 1 motorized infantry battalion; 1 artil- 
lery regiment consisting of one F. A. battalion of 75 
mm guns, and 1 portée battalion of 10 em howitzers; 
1 Armored Car Troop (4 platoons) ; 1 Technical Com- 
pany (Engineers) ; 1 Signal Company, and a mortorized 
divisional train. The author believes that divisional 
cavalry should be separated from the ‘‘ Army Cavalry”’ 
in time of peace. 


France—La Revue d’Infanterie—July, 1931. 
‘*The Japanese Infantry,’’ by Captain Vautrain. 

Constituting about one-half of the entire military 
establishment of the Mikado’s empire, the Japanese 
infantry reflects the national character and traditions 
in its esprit, its training and indoctrination. All of- 
ficers, irrespective of the manner of their original entry 
into commissioned ranks (corps of cadets, secondary 
schools, or corps of NCO’s), are put through a course 
of training which produces a high standard of uni- 
formity. Officers report at the barracks at reveille and 
work with their troops until retreat. All officers lunch 
at the Mess. Once a week, company officers lunch with 
their units; battalion commanders have their lunch 
with each company once a month. Relations between 
officers and men are more or less feudal in character, 
reminiscent of the days of shoguns and the samurai. 
The size of the standing army permits absorption of 
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only 18 per cent of the annual contingent arriving at 
military age. This allows the selection for active serv- 
ice of young men of the best type and highest intelli- 
gence. As a result, illiteracy does not exist in the 
Japanese army. In effect, the Japanese soldier repre- 
sents the flower and cream of the nation. Those de- 
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sirous of a military career must signify their intention 
when they enter the service. They are then assigned 
to special training cadres which provide a_ reservoir 
for NCO personnel. 

The essential characteristics of the Japanese tactical 
doctrine are: the spirit of resolute offensive, and the 
endeavor to attain the highest possible mobility. Well- 
trained Japanese infantrymen march easily 50 km. per 
day. Going into action, Japanese infantry takes up 
the approach formation only when it comes under 
hostile artillery fire. In order to reduce its vulner- 
ability, Japanese infantry employs camouflage far more 
extensively than is done by other armies. Upon arrival 
within assaulting distance, the rear sections pass rapid- 
ly through the line and drive home the charge. 

The defensive, according to the Japanese doctrine, is 
merely a temporary suspension of offensive action, 
which must be resumed at the first opportunity. Hence, 
in the defence of the main line of resistance, the Jap- 
anese infantry is taught to counterattack at the moment 
when the enemy assault wave reaches the barbed wire 
obstacle. 

The Japanese make a specialty of combat at night. 
These they practice constantly and to an extent far be- 
yond the generally accepted theories. They believe ap- 
parently in the practicability of maneuvre at night, 
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and consequently provide for the employment of re- 
serves in a night attack either to reinforce the assault 
echelons, or to pass through the line to continue the at- 
tack. 

‘*Indeed, while we are applying the lessons of the war 
we have fought, the Japanese are preparing for a war 
which they believe will be quite different.’’ 

The organization of the Japanese Infantry in a gen- 
eral way conforms to that of western nations. Each 
of the 17 divisions consists of two brigades of two regi- 
ments each; a total of 68 regiments or 204 battalions. 
In addition, there are two independent regiments on the 
island of Formosa; 4 battalions on railway guard duty 
in Manchuria, besides the units stationed at Pekin and 
Tientsin. The Infantry regiment consists of head- 
quarters, three battalions, one M. G. Company, and 
one Howitzer platoon. The battalion consists of head- 
quarters and three companies of three platoons each. 
The M. G. Co. and the How. Plat. are apparently but 
training cadres for wartime expansion. It had been 
noted, that in maneuvers each infantry battalion had 
three rifle companies and one M. G. Co. of four pieces. 
The machine gun is of Japanese manufacture resem- 
bling the French Hotchkiss gun. Each company ear- 
ries six automatic shoulder rifles of Japanese model. 
Six rifles per company are equipped for rifle grenades 
having a range of about 200 meters. Ammunition for 
rifles, automatic rifles and machine guns is interchange- 
able. The howitzer resembles the French 37 mm gun. 
The mortar fires a 70 mm projectile and has a maxi- 
mum range of about 1,500 meters. 


GERMANY—M ilitar-W ochenblatt—11 October, 1931. 
‘**The French Maneuvers of 1931.’’ 


Mobilizing 50,000 men and 500 pieces of artillery— 
corresponding to half of the German Reichswehr and 
four times its total artillery—the French army held its 
maneuvers in the general area northeast of Reims. The 
line Rozoy-Ecly-Aussonce represented the boundary be- 
tween two states at war, Blue, west and Red, east. Its 
mobilization still incomplete, the Red army invaded 
Blue territory with immediately available forces, (V1 
A. C. comprising the 12th Div.; the 4th Cav. Div. and 
the 7th Separate Cav. Brig.), to prevent Blues II A. C. 
with 3d and 9th Divs.) from completing their defenses 
still in eourse of construction. Blues organized for 
defense along the line: Brimont-Guignicourt-Sissone, 
with covering detachments along the imaginary frontier 
charged with the mission of delaying Reds sufficiently 
to permit completion of the defensive works. On Sep- 
tember 10, the 4th Cav. Div. (Red), on the right, ad- 
vanced on a broad front between Fraillicourt and St. 
Fergeux to the Aisne. The 12th Division, less one regi- 
ment, advanced in a more compact formation in con- 
tact with the cavalry. Both elements were to drive 
back the Blue covering detachments, and to reach the 
Barre-sector. At the same time, the 7th Cav. Brig 


(2 mounted regiments, 1 motorized Regt. of Dragoons. 
and 2 battalions of artillery) advaneed south of the 
Aisne in the general direction of Neufehatel to secure 
the Aisne bridges at that place. The 12th Div. effected 
a crossing of Fergeux Creek and made considerabl: 
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progress south of Banoque. The 4th Cav. Div. en- 
countered little resistance and, in spite of its overex- 
tended front, reached the line, Noircourt-Banoque. 
The Red plan of attack for the following day assigned 
the main effort to the interior flanks of the 12th Div. 
and 4th Cav. Div. The Dragoons and light How. Bn. 
were ordered to move by truck via Rethel to support the 
spearhead of the attack. Similarly the 150 Inf. of the 
12th Div., which had been made available at Verdun, 
was directed to move by truck to Serraincourt so as to 
arrive there at 2 p.m. This regiment experienced un- 
forseen difficulties. The truck-train included a new 
type of charcoal-burning motors. A considerable num- 
ber of these stalled on the road. Moreover, one battalion 
got lost during the night. At the appointed hour only 
34 out of 114 trucks were able to reach their destina- 
tion. Only one-half of the command had arrived by 
5 p.m. The hour of the attack had to be postponed, 
and as a result the element of surprise was lost. When 
the troops finally arrived, they were fatigued from the 
prolonged trip. This unexpected delay also enabled 
Blues to complete the organization of their defenses. 
The desire of the umpires to preserve the scheduled 
development of the maneuver, made it possible for the 
Reds to capture Le Thour in a comparatively short 
space of time, and to effect a crossing of the Barre. 
The 7th Cav. Brig., south of the Aisne, took Asfeld and 
Vieux, but failed to cross the Aisne. By evening, Reds 
were in contact with the Blue outpost line of resistance 
north of the Aisne. The plan of attack for Sept. 12, 
directed the 4th Cav. Div. to deliver a holding attack 
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on a broad front. The 12th Div., reinforced by a Tank 
regiment, was directed to penetrate the Blue position, 
on both sides of La Malmaison, while the 7th Cav. Brig. 
was to push forward astride of the Aisne, behind a 
smoke screen laid down by the air force, as far as the 
line: Prouvais-Guignicourt, covering the left flank of 
the 12th Div. The attack progressed as planned. In 
six hours Reds had penetrated the Blue position to a 
depth of 10 km. on front 14 km. wide. It is interesting 
to note that Reds achieved this remarkable success in 
course of three days with 1 Inf. Div. and 114 Cav. Divs. 
against two infantry divisions. The fact, that Blues 
organized and defended a front of 26 km. to a depth of 
20 km., justifies the presumption that the Blue com- 
mander was not a free agent in making his decision. 

The second phase of the maneuver (Sept. 14-16) was 
based upon a new situation, and had no connection 
with the first. The VI A. C. with the 3d, 9th and 12th 
Divs. and the 4th Cav. Divs. represented the left wing 
of the Red army advancing from the north, echeloned 
in great depth, to locate and destroy hostile forces east 
of Reims to enable the Red main army to cross the 
Aisne west of Reims. The Blue army was represented. 

German military opinion sees in these maneuvers a 
thinly disguised test of the offensive striking power of 
the French army actually represented in these exercises 
by Red. 

The maneuver concluded with formal parades and 
reviews in the vicinity of Reims. Thirty representatives 
of 21 nations attended these exercises, among them the 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army. 








Events Overseas 


By Lieut. Col. Herman Beukema, Professor, U. S. Military Academy 


The League in Manchuria 


ede sudden coup in Manchuria, September 18, 
rudely dumped into the lap of the League of Na- 
tions a problem rightly regarded as the most serious in 
the history of that body. Its powers of persuasion— 
and coercion—over small Powers has been proved suf- 
ficiently, but never before has it faced a major Power. 
Hlow seriously the League Council regards the issue be- 
tween Japan and China is clear from the speeches before 
that body in its memorable October 23d session, when 
that issue was characterized as ‘‘the pivotal point of the 
world political situation, its solution essential to the ap- 
proach of nearly all the great problems which the Occi- 
dental nations are facing.’’ It bears directly on the ques- 
tion of world disarmament, on the whole efficacy of in- 
ternational machinery for preventing war; it thrusts 
forward all the questions of security, of boundaries, and 
of the sancity of international treaties. A British 
speaker went so far as to state that the world cannot 
hope to deal soundly with the economic crisis until the 
Manchurian mess has been cleaned up. 


Contrary to the misgivings widely expressed in the 
world press, the League Council boldly attacked its 
Three lines of approach were open,—the 


problem. 


League Covenant, the Nine-Power Treaty, and the 
Paris Pact. At the very outset, the Council avoided the 
possible snarl involved in separate courses of action by 
the League and the United States, after our Secretary 
Stimson had opened the door for such collaboration. 
Joint deliberation, if not joint action, was assured on 
all questions arising under the Paris Pact. Mr. Prentiss 
Gilbert took his seat with the Council as American 
representative, over the protest of the Japanese dele- 
gate, Kenkichi Yoshizawa, and the Japanese and 
Chinese representatives were given their day in court. 
Japan insisted in effect that the problem could be 
solved only through her direct negotiations with China; 
and declared that the presence of any outside Power 
in the negotiations would make a solution impossible. 
China in turn demanded League intervention to require 
the withdrawal of Japanese troops within the 
boundaries demarked by the Portsmouth Treaty, prior 
to any negotiations. In the face of that deadlock the 
Council, not unmindful of continued aerial bombings 
by Japanese aviators, adopted on October 23 a resolu- 
tion under Article XI of the Covenant, which virtually 
demands the withdrawal of Japanese troops to within 
the Treaty zone by November 16. Japan’s single vote 
against the resolution renders it technically ineffective, 
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in that a unanimous vote is necessary. It does not abate 
the moral pressure brought to bear on Japan by the 
Council’s action, as well as by the almost unanimous 
voice of world opinion. Moreover, it does not affect 
Japan’s obligations under the earlier action of the 
Council, September 30, in which Japan joined in a 
unanimous vote for pacific procedure. The Japanese 
Foreign Office has drawn a sharp distinction between 
those two votes, refusing to recognize the validity of 
the October 23d resolution. 

Hopes of peaceful settlement were lessened by the 
report of the three-hour battle November 4, at the 
Nonni River Bridge between the Japanese and General 
Mah Chan-Shan’s Manchurians. That clash followed 
hard on the heels of Briand’s announcement that China 
had complied in detail with four of the five provisions 
of the October 23d resolution; and with respect to the 
fifth, covering the validity of the 1915 treaties, had an- 
nounced that she respected the validity of all treaties 
under the League of Nations. Briand indicated that it 
was now Japan’s turn to make clear her pacific inten- 
tions by conforming to the League’s wishes. His 
language left no doubt that Japan was being cited for 
trespass. In the face of the new crisis Briand has sum- 
moned a special meeting of the League Council for 
November 17. That session and its aftermath will go 
far to inform the world as to the efficacy of the League 
in handling a major problem. 


The British Empire 

“‘England yet shall stand.’’ 

Philip Snowden’s quotation of Swinburne’s lines at 
the moment when the whole edifice of British credit was 
collapsing, was more than prophetic. It became a chal- 
lenge to the radical socialism which the vast body of 
Labor’s adherents had come to espouse, a guidepost to 
the voter who was to determine whether or no British 
destiny was to be drowned in the public feeding-trough. 
And even as Henderson and his adherents chanted: 

‘“They’re starving men and women there 
For the saving of the pound,’’ 
the British voter gave his verdict. 

His choice is the harder road. It means higher taxes, 
a ten per cent cut in the dole, a substantial tariff in- 
volving the definite abandonment of the free trade 
corner-stone of Britian’s one-time dominant position 
in world trade. It ends the slipshod casualness which 
has given the name of revolution to every socialistic 
gesture in Parliament since 1924. In short, it may be 
called counter revolution. 

There can be no quibbling over the following returns 
(November 3, with 5 constituencies undecided) : 

NATIONAL GROUP 


CG in octtects bs aah eae we be be daw anweeael 471 

i a One ee A dla ihe clin hwo ala 68 

SE Se eS ia we est ore ne bids aw ok hale» eee 13 
Total 552 
OPPOSITION PARTIES 

RN i ca ee cae ene ae oe ae. Sap needle cies 58 

ey RG ID, vg wb dace oe oP be cee wanes 4 

ee I, ook ose his wha twice de adware ss 5sadan ore 2 
Total 58 
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In summary, Labor lost 214 seats and gained none. 
Among the discards are practically every leader of the 
old Labor group, all of the small coterie which had 
joined Oswald Mosley last year in his New Party, and 
the faint fringe of communism in the person of 8. 
Saklatvolla. Lloyd George has lost even the shadow of 
his once proud estate as former premier and Liberal 
Leader. Reelected himself, he no longer has a party. 
The bulk of the Liberals, adhering to the Nationalist 
coalition, retained some of the substance of a party, then 
selected Sir Herbert Samuel as their leader. Ramsay 
MaeDonald chose the path of courage in standing for 
reelection in his home (Seaham) district, a Labor 
stronghold, and was rewarded with a substantial ma- 
jority. Snowden and Thomas, his closest colleagues, 
fared equally well. 

The top-heavy Conservative majority over all other 
parties apparently ensures that group a full five-year 
tenure of office. Even as MacDonald confers with the 
King on his choice of a new ministry, it appears obvious 
that eventually he must be shelved in favor of a Con- 
servative leader. It is probable that the tariff issue will 
compel such a parting of the ways. 

A brief resume of British domestic polities since 1925 
will show the present situation in proper perspective. 
In that year a Baldwin ministry, displacing a short- 
lived Labor government, chose to impound British 
wealth behind a dam whose foundation was the pound 
sterling stabilized at par. So long as the dam held, 
British investments abroad, valued at $20,000,000,000, 
were payable in gold at face. But England faced grave 
difficulties; free trade against world-wide tariffs, high 
living standards against low, and a heavy burden of 
social services. Maintenance of prestige and desire to 
hold the lucrative invisible export, which was worth 
$250,000,000 yearly to the world financial capital, made 
the effort seem worth while. 

Within three years she found herself collecting from 
her debtors in currency revalued at an insignificant 
fraction of its contract figure while paying her debts 
at face. With the world depression, her income shrank, 
while her social expenditures multiplied. Taxes inevit- 
ably remained high, almost at war levels. So too, costs 
of production, while trade became anemic. Labor’s re- 
turn to power had served to hasten the process of dis- 
integration. It needed only the Quixotic effort of last 
summer to save Germany and Austria from collapse 
to undermine finally the British financial dam. The 
torrent broke through, the flight from the pound was 
on. In twenty-four days $158,000,000 gold left the Bank 
of England. During August $100,000,000 more was ex- 
ported in spite of protective credits of $650,000,000 
supplied by Paris and New York. 

Unable to agree upon remedial measures, the Labor 
cabinet gave way to a coalition government, pledged 
to balance the budget and foreign trade. Bolstered by 
a vote of confidence and plenary power to act by fiat, 
Philip Snowden brought in a supplementary budget 
for 1932 and a proposed budget for 1933. Economies 
were effected by cuts in all social services, government 
salaries, and in the military, naval, and air forees. Ad- 
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ditional revenues were created by increased taxes. Debt 
conversion furnished the remaining necessary funds. 
Immediate results were a violent break between Mr. 
MacDonald and his party, disorderly demonstrations in 
London, mob rule in Glasgow for 48 hours, and, most 
alarming of all, mass insubordination in the Navy. 
Parliament was warned by a delegation of bankers 
September 17 that these had so shaken confidence that 
panic was threatened and that no further credits were 
available. In the following three days $165,000,000 
gold took flight. On September 20 the world was 
shocked by the fall of the pound from the gold standard. 


It now remained for the National government to 
balance foreign trade, unfavorable by $1,000,000,000 
in the first eight months of 1931. A protective tariff 
was essential and recourse to the country necessary. 
How gravely the situation was viewed by the govern- 
ment is apparent from the orders to military reservists 
to stand in readiness for mobilization in the event of 
post-election outbreaks. Surprisingly, the election and 
its aftermath were taken calmly by the public. 


CANADA. 


Premier Bennett is urging the early reassembly 
of an Emperial Conference. The death of British free 
trade removes the most serious obstacle to a strong 
economic integration of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. In short, a system permitting relatively free 
interchange of Empire products between units of the 
Commonwealth, while checking with tariffs the inflow 
of foreign goods, has drawn appreciably nearer. 


Western Europe 


League of Nations. Interest in the twelfth Assembly 
of the League of Nations, which concluded its sessions 
September 29, centered on the coming World Disarma- 
ment Conference. Fighting the oft-repeated predictions 
of past months that the Conference is already doomed, 
Briand in an impassioned speech before the Assembly 
urged the nations not to allow war ‘‘in any ease, for 
any cause, or in any cirecumstance’’ and pledged 
France’s word that the conference would take place 
February 2, 1932, as scheduled. 

To many observers it now appears probable that the 
real issues in that Conference will be masked behind 
the discussions of matters of detail, none of which would 
offer difficulty if there could be an agreement on 
fundamentals. The Continental press sees the United 
States and France booked for the leading roles, princi- 
pally because of their diametrically opposed views. 
Security is, and always will be, the cardinal point of 
French foreign policy. To that end she built her cor- 
don sanitaire against Russia, acquired hegemony in the 
Balkans, and now maintains the world’s outstanding 
military machine. And no other Great Power, least of 
all the United States, will promise her the absolute 
security which might make her willing to scale down 
substantially that costly defense system. She raises 
that point by calling attention to the fact that as yet 
no proper provision has been made for the enforee- 
ment by common action of international obligations. 
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So long as she takes this view, hopes of a successful 
conference must be held in abeyance. 

Italy, speaking through Dino Grandi, sought to create 
a favorable atmosphere by proposing a one year truce 
in armaments, effective November 1. On that date only 
31 nations out of the 63 invited, had accepted. When 
postponement seemed inevitable, Washington kept the 
issue alive with the announcemeut that it would con- 
sider the truce in effect, such action to be contingent 
upon acceptance later by the other major Powers. 

France—F ranco-American cooperation toward sta- 
bilizating the world monetary situation is assured. 
That step became necessary as country after country 
toppled from the gold standard, and suggestions of a 
substitute standard were multiplied. Holding between 
them more than 65% of the world’s monetary gold, 
France and the United States must of necessity avert 
the devaluation of that commodity. A first fruit in 
the furtherance of that plan appeared promptly in the 
cessation of the heavy shipments of gold from New 
York to Paris. 

The latest French effort to secure a naval accord 
with Italy has again fallen on deaf ears, Rome insist- 
ing that the French offer differs so far from the March 
1 Italo-French accord as to preclude Italy’s going 
along. Meanwhile, the French Chamber of Deputies is 
expected to authorize at the next session of Parliament 
the construction of a 23,300 ton cruiser. 

At recent army maneuvers General Weygand stated 
that he was particularly interested in tractor drawn am- 
munition vehicles for Infantry units, and that in his 
opinion they should be assigned to the regiment. 

Spain—‘ No official state religion shall exist.’’ With 
this pronouncement, the National Assembly disestab- 
lished the Catholic Church in Spain on October 13. 
While the vote was overwhelming (227-41) the debate 
on the measure was accompanied by violence and dis- 
order. Christianity has existed in Spain since the 2d 
Century. Each of Spain’s Bourbon Kings has been 
‘*His most Catholic Majesty.’’ Even under the Re- 
public of 1873-75, Mother Church was not molested. 
But the present Cortes was to go further. By a vote 
of 178 to 59, that body wrote into the Constitution an 
Article expelling the Jesuits and barring education 
under Catholic auspices. 

President Alcala Zamora resigned in protest, and 
after 50 Basque and Navarra deputies has walked out 
of the National Assembly, War Minister Manuel Azava 
was elected in Zamora’s place. The new Provisional 
President announced that there was no intention of 
persecuting the Church, but instead that religion was 
to be placed in the same position as in America. 

Less spectacular than the act of disestablishment, 
was the action of the Cortes in granting the franchise 
to women who had attained the age of 23. It will have 
the effect of doubling the electoral vote, raising it to 
10,000,000. Following that step, the Cortes decided by 


a vote of 150 to 130, that Presidents will be chosen by 
an electoral college elected by direct suffrage, voting in 
joint session with an equal number o° Deputies from the 
Cortes. 
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Central Europe 


Germany—The Bruening government continues to 
lead a charmed existence. When Dr. Curtius, Foreign 
Minister, failed at Geneva in achieving the Anschluss 
with Austria, the government wabbled insecurely. for 
a space. Curtius was forced to resign. Then, after a 
brief flurry of reorganization, the Bruening govern- 
ment resumed control. 

When Hitler succeeded in uniting Hugenberg’s Na- 
tionalists, the Steel Helmets, and the Peasant League 
with the Nazi, defeat again threatened the Bruening 
government. Hastily, President von Hindenberg sum- 
moned Hitler for a secret conference. As soon as the 
Reichstag convened, the no-confidence motion came to a 
vote, with the Bruening government emerging as the 
victor by the slim margin of 25 votes (295 to 270 with 
3 not voting). With the Reichstag adjourned until 
February, government by decree will be the order until 
that time. Meanwhile, the Nazis bide their time, confi- 
dent of ultimate success, as local elections indicate their 
increasing popularity. 

The makeup of the reorganized cabinet indicates the 
government’s preparations against internal disorder in 
the coming winter. The vital portfolios of the Ministry 
of the Interior, with its control of the state police, and 
the Ministry of Defense have been entrusted to General 
Wilhelm Groener. Such a concentration of authority 
ensures prompt mobilization of the State forces. 

Several bright spots appear on the German political 
horizon. While the intangible results of the visit of 
Laval and Briand to Berlin are stressed as the more 
important, much may develop from the plan formulated 
for the economic exploitation of the Balkins and Eastern 
Europe, with France furnishing the capital and with 
Germany supplying the labor and the factories. Von 
Hindenberg has appointed an ‘‘ Advisory Economic 
Council’’ consisting of 25 leaders of business and 
labor to devise means to stimulate industrial activity. 
And above all, Germany’s war-debt creditors are giv- 
ing active consideration to her clamors for a scaling 
down of reparations. 

The League of Nations arms statement now lists the 
German defense personnel at 120,000 for the Army, 
16,500 for the Navy, with the naval armament below the 
margin set by the Treaty of Versailles. Nothing ap- 
pears as to the various auxiliary forces capable of im- 
mediate induction into the Army in the event of emer- 
gency. 

Austria—Chronie unrest and active fomentation of 
civil disorder continues. Austria’s extremely staitened 
financial situation forced the entry of the League of 
Nations, under the terms of the 1922 international loan, 
placing Austrian finances under League supervision. 
Economy proposals dictated by the League financial 
committee, and accepted by Austria, include the reduc- 
tion of the Army from 30,000 to 20,000. 


Italy—Amidst a troubled Europe, Italy remains 
relatively calm. The recent trouble with the Pope has 
been amicably settled. The Catholic Action Society will 
no longer meddle in polities. While this appears to be 
a triumph for Mussolini, actually the Fascist state made 
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a far-reaching concession when the Church was given 
full freedom in administration of religious matters. 
To combat shrinkage in government income Mussolini 
has instituted a tariff increase of 15% and has au- 
thorized new cuts in wages. The fighting forces, which 
suffered a 10% reduction in pay last year, will probably 
receive another cut of 8%. Despite these financial dif- 
ficulties, Italy is rapidly advancing her aerial develop- 
ment. A comparison of the expenditures for the Air 
Foree in 1931 and 1923, 783,758,695 lire as against 
95,000,000 lire, is significant. So too, the flight of Gen- 
eral Italo Balbo, Air Minister, leading 24 planes to 
New York in November, and thence around the world. 
The quality of Italian military planes is attested by 
her increasing exports, Turkey having just purchased 
28. Formerly, Angora bought its planes in France. 


Eastern Europe 


A Russian moratorium in the near future has be- 
come probable. From Germany comes the word that 
no funds will be available to meet Russia’s foreign 
obligations aggregating at least $100,000,000, due 
December 1. The terrific ‘‘tempo’’ of the Five-Year 
Plan necessitated increasing purchases of foreign ma- 
chines, tools, and other finished products. It entailed 
the hiring of a growing army of foreign engineers and 
foremen. To meet the financial drain, Russia depended 
chiefly on the funds realized from the sale of her raw 
materials abroad. 

With the fall of world prices, Russia’s raw materials 
became a drug on the market. In the first eight months 
of 1931 the nation’s trade balance was unfavorable by 
$105,000,000. Shipment of gold in quantity was out 
of the question, in view of the already dubious metallic 
reserves supporting the nation’s currency. Moscow’s 
suggestions that foreign credits be renewed and that 
additional credits be extended fell on deaf ears. Mean- 
while, with Stalin finding it necessary to raise the na- 
tional standard of living by providing an increased sup- 
ply of consumer’s goods in the Soviet stores, word 
comes that the 1931 wheat harvest is appreciably lower 
than last year’s, and inferior in quality. And in spite 
of the frantic efforts to bring laggard industries, notably 
coal mining and transportation, abreast of the ‘‘ piale- 


tika’’ requirements, there is little improvement. Under 


such circumstances it is easy to understand the closing 
of ten Esthonian and Latvian factories, due to their 
inability to discount Russian bills abroad. Russian 
credit, never strong, has vanished for the time being 
Moscow, however, denies any intention of demanding a 
moratorium, realizing that such a demand would halt 
the Five-year Plan in midstream, at the same time 
opening the dam to no end of unpleasant domestic 
repercussions. 

Compulsory military service has finally been in- 
augurated for the basic nationalities of the Centra! 
Asian Republics. Not since the days of Tamerlane have 
those peoples known the meaning of compulsory service 
Their furnishing of voluntary contingents had previ 
ously been accepted by Czarist and Soviet regimes a: 
proof of their loyalty. 
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3rd Battalion, 13th Infantry, 
Returns to Former Station 


| plcteron an absence of about three years, during 
which time the 3d Battalion, 13th Infantry, has 
been permanently stationed as a separate battalion at 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, it has returned to its 
former station at Camp Devens, Mass., to share the 
distinction with the Headquarters, Headquarters Com- 
pany, Band and Service Company of the 13th Infantry 
and the Ist Tank Regiment, of composing the only 
Regular Army garrison in Massachusetts. The bat- 
talion, commanded by Major Jacob E. Bechtold, moved 
from Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., on October 5, and arrived 
at Camp Devens on October 7. The movement of per- 
sonnel, animals and property was made by means of 
twenty-eight Class B trucks and four railway box ears. 
Animals, machine-gun carts, harness and certain bulky 
articles of battalion supply and garrison equipment 
were transported in box cars. The remaining property 
and personnel were transported by trucks obtained 
from various points in the First Corps Area. The 
trucks traveled in a single convoy of three sections. 
On each day of the movement the heavy freight see- 
tion, carrying property not needed en route, preceded 
the baggage and troop sections by about one hour. 
The baggage section, transporting property needed 
during the movement and towing rolling kitchens and 
water carts, preceded the troop section. This plan 
was very satisfactory in that it so timed the arrival 
of each section in camp as to eliminate lost motion and 
confusion in the making of camp. Camp at the end 
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NEW HOME OF 3d BATTALION, 13th INFANTRY, AT CAMP DEVENS, MASS. 














of the first day’s movement was made at Bethel, Vt., 
about 74 miles from the starting point at Fort Ethan 
Allen. Walpole, N. H., some 80 miles further on, was 
the scene of the next bivouac. The remaining distance 
of about 66 miles to Camp Devens, was made on the 
third day out. 


Needless to say, all personnel of the battalion were 
happy to occupy the new barracks and quarters, so 
lately prepared for occupancy, and after a welcome 
to the post in the form of music by the regimental 
band and a short speech of weleome by Colonel A. 
W. Foreman, the new post commander and regimental 
commander of the 13th Infantry, the 3d Battalion pro- 
ceeded to take possession of its new home. 


Historic Bugle Salutes Secretary 
of War 


ANY mementos highly prized by the 31st Infan- 

try are kept on display in a large cabinet at the 
regimental headquarters. One of them, the first Ameri- 
can bugle blown in Siberia, was brought out from the 
case on the oceasion of the recent visit to Manila of 
the Secretary of War. For soldierly qualities Private 
Ist Class Earl H. MeQuain of Company K was se- 
lected to sound upon the historic bugle the eall ‘‘ At- 
tention’’ when Mr. Hurley approached. Private 1st 
Class MeQuain’s name and the occasion has been added 
to this inscription already engraved on the bugle, 
“The 31 Regt. U.S. 
E. F. (S8.) ‘For 


Infantry, from 
Auld 


jase Depot, A. 


Lang Syne,’ Vladivostock, 


1918-1919.”’ 
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CHIEF OF INFANTRY’S COMBAT TEAM SQUADS. 
Left: Corporal Robert Theobald’s Squad, Company G, 15th Infantry, Tientsin, China. Center: Corporal Nelson Mim’s Squad, 


Company C, 21st Infantry, Schofield Barracks, T. H. Right: 


Corporal Lewis T. Dowdle’s 


Squad, Company C, 29th Infantry, Fort Benning, Ga. 


Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team Squads 


HE Chief of Infantry has designated the following 
squads as members of the Chief of Infantry’s 
Combat Team: 

Cpl. Herman A. Witthoft’s squad, Company G, 6th 
Infantry. 

Cpl. Jesse L. 
Infantry. 

Cpl. Robert Theobald’s squad, Company G, 15th 
Infantry. 

Cpl. Nelson Mim’s squad, Company C, 21st Infantry. 

Cpl. Louis T. Dowdle’s squad, Company C, 29th In- 
fantry. 

Corporal Mims has been a member of the Team 
for the last three years, first as a private, next as pri- 
vate first class, and now as corporal. Captain George 
H. Passmore, 21st Infantry, commands Company C. 

A typical report is this from the 29th Infantry: 

‘*Corporal Dowdle solved the problem presented in 
a highly creditable manner. His designation of the 
target was unmistakable and his fire control and di- 
rection were excellent. The results obtained by the 


Wofford’s squad, Company <A, 11th 


firing of Corporal Dowdle’s squad were as follows. 





‘““On a line of 150 prone silhouette targets, most 
of which were concealed from view, Corporal Dowdl 
was assigned a sector on the general line which in 
cluded twenty-one targets. In this sector, none of 
the targets could be seen, but targets could be seen 
on the right and left, thus making it more difficult 
for the squad leader to keep the fire of his squad 
directed on the target assigned. On his sector of twen- 
ty-one targets, Corporal Dowdle’s squad registered 
twenty-one hits on fourteen targets. The range from 
the initial position was 590 yards.’’ 


Wheeled Machine Gun Mount, M-1 


EVERAL infantry regiments have requisitioned 
for the wheeled machine gun mount, M-1. These 
requisitions are unnecessary and will not expedite 
issue, as the mounts are being manufactured as rapidly 
as possible and will be issued without requisition as 
soon as manufactured. 
It is anticipated that all infantry regiments will be 
equipped fully, or in part, by the end of the fiscal 
year 1932. 





CHIEF OF INFANTRY’S COMBAT TEAMS. 


Company G, 6th Infantry, Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
Front Row, Left to Right: Pvt. Stephen M. Kurey, Pvt. 
Ernest C. Benfield, Pvt. Luther A. Boggs, Corporal Herman 
A. Witthoft. Rear Row, Left to Right: Pvt. Curt Story, Pvt. 
icl. Delmar S. Reedy and Pvt. John Barkosi. Absent: Pvt. 
icl. John F. McLain, discharged. 


Company A, 11th Inf., Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 
Front Rank, Left to Right: Pvt. icl. Balis W. Kelley, Pvt. 
icl. Forster E. Ayers, Pvt. icl. Collie D. James, Corporal Jesse 
L. Wofford. Rear Rank, Left to Right: Pvt. Guy Bullock, 
Pvt. icl. Isiah Saylor, Pvt. icl. Henry E. Prather, Pvt. Ralph 
Quinteri. 
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Field Training Camps Best of All Time 


ééTTV\HE 1931 National Guard field training camps 

were successful beyond comparison.’’ This is 
the conelusion that has been arrived at throughout 
the country. It comes from those who had to do with 
the conduct of the camps, from officers of the Regular 
Army sent out from Corps Area Headquarters to in- 
spect National Guard units and from civilians who ob- 
served the operation of the camps. 

Never in the history of the National Guard was the 
attendance percentage so high. This is due in part to 
the economic conditions, but that is not the sole reason. 
The National Guard is attracting a higher class of 
young men in their ranks—men who are interested in 
the military profession; interested in the National De- 
fense, and are willing to devote their time to it where 
the training is conducted on an efficiency basis and 
their efforts bear fruit. In many of the States the 
enlistment of recruits was stopped at least two months 
before the opening of camp. This insured the new 
Guardsman a minimum of eight armory drill periods 
and eliminated much of the recruit training at the 
field camps which heretofore consumed so much time 
of officers and noncommissioned officers. 

Training programs and schedules indicated a step 
in advance over previous training periods. They were 
better prepared this year and included much tae- 
tical training, musketry and combat firing. Rifle marks- 
manship was, in general, limited to units which have 
no range at their home station and was pushed to 
completion in a minimum time. 

Every unit of the National Guard is inspected dur- 
ing the field training period. For the first time, this 
year the inspection was conducted by a board of three 
officers of the Regular Army sent to the camps for the 
purpose by the Corps Area Commander. It was tried 
out last year in three of the Corps Areas and worked 
so successfully that it was given nation-wide applica- 
tion this year. The reports indicate that the National 
Guard is well pleased with the system and there is 
no doubt but that it gives Corps Area Commanders 
and the Militia Bureau a clearer picture of the pro- 
gress of the citizen soldiery and the state-of avail- 
ability of organizations for service in case of an emer- 
gency. 

With the vast amount of camp construction that it 
has been possible to accomplish with the million dol- 
lars made available by the last Congress under the 
unemployment relief program, the National Guard 
¢amps have better and more complete facilities for 
training than they have ever had before. 

The reports to the Chief of the Militia Bureau 
indicate that the National Guard fared better with 
the 45 cent ration than they have heretofore fared 
with the 50 cent ration. In many of the camps where 


SS 





standard bills of 
to it has been stated that the 45 cent ration of 1931 
was equal to more than a 55 cent ration of last year. 
This cut in the ration was made on the representation 
of the War Department that the actual cost of food 
stuff had been lowered more than 20 per cent. The 
data on the subject was secured from the Department 


fare were made out and adhered 


of Commerce whose 
country. 

With a realization of what a National Guard field 
training camp means to the community there has been 
an awakening of interest on the part of the people. 
The newspapers have devoted much of their space, 
both news and editorial, to the camps this year and as 
a result there has been much favorable publicity for 
the National Guard. This will have its effect on re- 
cruiting during the armory drill season and enable 
unit commanders to enlist the interest of desirable 
young men with a view to service in the National 
Guard. That it is already having the desired effect 
is noted in the fact that reports indicate waiting lists 
in many organizations. 

Plans are now under way for the 1932 camps and 
it is fully expected that they will surpass those of 1931. 


survey extended all over the 


Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team 


HE privilege of including units of the Chief of 

Infantry’s Combat Team has been extended to 
National Guard Infantry regiments. This team corre- 
sponds to what in athletic circles is known as an All- 
American Team. It is composed of one of the regularly 
organized squads of each regiment, selected and cer- 
tified to by the regimental commander as being the 
most proficient in executing one or more firing exer- 
cises with ball ammunition involving an advance 
against a target of sufficient scope to determine pro- 
ficiency in range estimation, target designation, fire 
discipline, fire control, and fire distribution, based upon 
the principles of musketry found in Training Regula- 
tions 145-5 Musketry. 

Up to the present time the following National Guard 
regiments have designated a squad as the member of 
the team. They are from: 

Company B, 159th Infantry, California National 
Guard, Oakland, California., Charles A. 
Woodward. 

Company K, 152nd Infantry, 
Guard, Fort Wayne, 
Kaiser. 

Company K, 1st Infantry, Virginia National Guard, 
Norfolk, Va., Corporal William T. Holland. 

Company L, 116th Infantry, Virginia National 
Guard, Staunton, Va., Corporal Russell S. Harper. 
Company A, 109th Infantry, Pennsylvania National 


Corporal 


National 
Erwin M. 


Indiana 
Indiana, Corporal 
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Guard, Seranton, Pennsylvania, Corporal T. J. 
Wyandt. 

Company G, 110th Infantry, Pennsylvania National 
Guard, Altoona, Pennsylvania, Corporal Thos. E. 
Campbell. 

Company E, 111th Infantry, Pennsylvania National 
Guard, Phila., Pa., Corporal Edw. J. Rozycki. 

Company B, 112th Infantry, Pennsylvania National 
Guard, Meadville, Pa., Corporal Ralph E. Pero. 

Company B, 129th Infantry, Llinois National Guard, 
Streator, [ll., Corporal Carl L. Hoben. 

Company L, 130th Infantry, Illinois National Guard, 
Lawrenceville, Ill., Corporal Ray L. Whitson. 

Company C, 132nd Infantry, Illinois National Guard, 
Chicago, Lll., Corporal Joseph J. Vespa. 

It is expected that this list of team units will be 
added to from time to time as the regiments are able 
to conduct the tests for qualification. 

Members of the team are authorized to wear the 
same insignia that is prescribed for the squads of the 
Regular Army who are honored with membership on 
the team. 


National Guardsman Wins President’s 


Match 


ORLD renowned rifle shots are seldom named 
Reginald and few, if any, are ever recruited 
from railroad-yard clerks. 

Anomalous, as it may seem, Reginald A. Herin, a 
railroad-yard clerk from Jackson, Mississippi, entered 
and won the President’s Match, the outstanding .30 
caliber rifle event in the world. For winning he will 
get a letter of congratulation from President Hoover. 

For this cherished accolade, 1,724 of the greatest 
rifle shots in the regular army, navy and marine corps, 
national guard and civilian units were entered. 

Herin, a sergeant in the 155th Infantry, Mississippi 
National Guard, in winning, was bloody but unbowed. 





Sergeant Reginald A. Herin, 155th Infantry, Mississippi 
National Guard, of Jackson, Miss., snapped firing at the 200 
yard off-hand course, in which he won the President’s Match, 
with a score of 145 out of a possible 150, 1,724 contestants 
from all the services and civilian clubs competing. Sergeant 
Herin, is a railroad yard clerk in civil life. 
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At his first shot, in the rain, his rifle bolt smashed 
his nose and made it bloody. Despite the blood and 
rain, and the high pressure of competitive shooting 
with the world’s great, the 35 year old national guards- 
man from the Delta country of old Mississippi squeezed 
his shots in so consistently that he made a possible 
50 at 1,000 yards, a 46 out of 50 at 600 yards, and a 
49 offhand out of 50 at 200 yards. When told he had 
won the President’s Match, he said: 
‘*My nose is awful sore!”’ 

‘My aimer ain’t so good this morning,’’ he apolo- 
gized, ‘‘but folks tell me winning the President’s 
Match is pretty good, so I guess I’d better not com- 
plain.’’ 

Sergeant Herin, having rifled his way through the 
wood-pecker and squirrel days of his boyhood, shot- 
gunned oodles of quail in early manhood, finally came 
to Camp Perry to compete with the big leaguers of 
rifledom about four years ago. Never previously a 
prize winner; it took rain, a bloody nose, and what 
is sometimes called fortitude for him to finally shoot 
his way to what is surely great fame among the rifle- 
men of the country—and they are legion. 


C. M. B. Indoor Team Match 


HE Chief of the Militia Bureau’s Indoor Rifle 

Team Match for 1931 was won by the team of 
Company G, 163rd Infantry, Montana National Guard, 
with a seore of 3,726 points. 

The company is stationed at Glasgow, Montana, and 
commanded by Captain Carl E. Hammerness. The 
members of this high class shooting team are: 

Corporal Frederick H. Weber 
Sergeant Warren R. Gamas 
Ist Lt. Arthur O. Stensland 
Sergeant David K. Boyd 

2d Lt. John L. Hoffmann 
Sergeant Orville S. Stomsvik 
Pvt. lel Chester E. Anderson 
Pvt. lel Clinton Stomsvik 
Sergeant Frank O. Schuster 
Sergeant Charles M. Hoffmann 


The runner-up team was that of Company G, 168th 
Infantry, lowa National Guard, which is stationed at 
Centerville, lowa, and commanded by Captain Cuth- 
bert F. Sandstrom. 

A total of 34 teams representing the same number 
of States participated in this nation wide rifle marks- 
manship event and their standing together with the 
scores made are shown below: 


1. Company G, 163rd Infantry, Montana .... 3726 
2. Company G, 168th Infantry, Iowa ....... 3680 
3. Company F, 122nd Infantry, Georgia .... 3596 
4. 16lst Motor Transport Co., Washington .. 3592 
5. Company A, 298th Infantry, Hawaii ..... 3587 
6. Company C, 153rd Infantry, Arkansas ... 3581 
7. Company L, 143rd Infantry, Texas ...... 3543 
8. Company E, 12lst Engineers, Wash., D.C. 3524 
9. Company D, 120th Engineers, N. Mexico .. 3499 
10. Company H, 185th Infantry, California .. 3492 
11. 107th Ordnance Company, Michigan ...... 3453 
12. Company I, 129th Infantry, Illinois ...... 3442 
13. Company C, 150th Infantry, W. Virginia 3441 
14. Company I, 185th Infantry, Minnesota ... 3439 
15. Company B, 186th Infantry, Oregon ..... 3422 


16. Troop I, 115th Cavalry, Wyoming 








the | 
last 
welf. 
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17. Company B, 158th Infantry, Louisiana 
18. Company B, 140th Infantry, Missouri 
19. Company F, 124th Infantry, Florida 
20. Company K, 152d Infantry, Indiana 
21. Company A, 127th Engineer Bn., Ala. 
22. Company E, 116th Engineers, Idaho 
23. Company C, 102d Infantry, Conn. 

24. Company I, 101st Inf., Mass. 

25. Company F, Ist Inf., Maryland 

26. Company K, 164th Inf. N. Dakota 3248 
27. Company E, 180th Inf., Oklahoma 3245 
28. Hq. Co., 158th Inf., Arizona 3227 
29. Company B, 120th Inf., N. Carolina 3213 
30. Company I, 113th Inf., New Jersey 3176 
31. Hq. Co., 3d Bn., 112th Inf., Penna. 3144 
32. Company I, 127th Inf., Wisconsin 3102 
33. Company F, 157th Inf., Colorado 


3038 
34. Company D, 118th Engrs., R. I. 2711 


3398 
3394 
3363 
3351 
3341 
3336 
3327 
3325 
3308 


The National Championship Team will be awarded 
the trophy provided for this event and each member 
will be awarded a silver medal. Each member of the 
State championship team will be awarded a 
medal. 

This match was founded by Major General William 
G. Everson and it was fired for the first time this 
year. Its object is to provide a form of rifle marks- 
manship training which can be carried on at home 
stations of units and in which the principles of the 
subject may be taught and demonstrated. 

There has been much enthusiasm over it. It is con- 
templated that next year every State will have a team 
to represent it. That all are not represented this year 
is due to the fact that a number of the States had 
already made arrangements for their small bore com- 
petitions and could not make a change in their plans. 


bronze 


Every unit in the National Guard whose principal 
weapon is the rifle is eligible to compete in the match. 


ay OO. = 


Honorable Patrick J. Hurley, The Secretary of War, visited 
the Camp of the National Guard of Pennsylvania at Mt. Gretna 
last summer. Secretary Hurley is intensely interested in the 
welfare and progress of the National Guard. 
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Regiments and separate battalions conduct preliminary 
shoots to determine the composition of the team to rep- 
resent them in the State competition. The teams thus 
selected compete among themselves in each State when 
he match is fired on official targets supplied by the 
Militia Bureau. The winner of the match in each State 
is certified to the Chief of the Militia Bureau and the 
targets made are forwarded. The high team of all 
of these is the National Champion and the others are 
State champions, as indicated above. 

The handsome trophy goes to the National cham- 
pion to be held by them for a year or until the suc- 
ceeding year’s match has been fired and another winner 
determined upon. 

All targets forwarded to the Militia Bureau are 
checked and marked by the experts in the office of 
the Director of Civilian Markmanship in Washington 
and the awards are made on their findings. 

The course 10 shots, prone; 10 shots, 
sitting; 10 shots kneeling; and 10 shots standing; on 
the N. R. A. official 50 foot gallery target, at a range 
of fifty feet from the front edge of the firing point 
to the target. The regulations covering the conduct 
of the competition are issued by the Chief of the 
Militia Bureau. They were so complete and so clear 
that there were only a few questions regarding them 
from all the States. 


consists of 


The Brothers Contest 

HE ‘‘Brothers Contest’’ in 
goes on 
officer, 


the National Guard 
apace. Some time ago the commanding 
Company K, 181st Infantry, Massachusetts 
National Guard, announced that he had seven sets of 
brothers in his outfit and inquired if any other unit 
could surpass that mark. This started the ball a-rollin’. 

‘*You aint heard nothin’ yet’’ observed Lieut. Col. 
Byron Beveridge, who is the editor of the Wisconsin 
National Guardsman, as he proceeded to set forth the 
position of his state in the brothers contest. He states: 

**Company ‘I’, 127th Infantry, Neenah, Wisconsin, 
has twelve pairs of brothers, among them two lieuten- 
ants, four sergeants and four corporals. Battery ‘D’, 
120th Field Artillery, of Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
has eight pairs of brothers. Company ‘M’, 128th In- 
fantry, of Plattsville, Wisconsin, has also eight pairs 
of brothers, in addition to a father and son, the father 
being a sergeant and the son a first sergeant. Battery 
‘B’, 121st Field Artillery, Green Bay, Wisconsin, has 
a father who is a first sergeant, and his three sons 
who are respectively: sergeant, corporal and private, 
first class. No classification is stated for the mother! 
Battery ‘C’, 120th Field Artillery, of Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin, has five brothers, two sergeants, two cor- 
porals, and a private, first class.’’ 

Then comes the returns from lowa which indicate 
that there are 14 sets of brothers in the service com- 
pany of the 168th Infantry stationed at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Included in the number are several sets of three 
brothers with a total of 31 men in the outfit who are 
so related. The Headquarters Co., 168th Infantry, 
reports ten sets of brothers on the rolls of that unit. 
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Officers’ School, 161st Inf., 1930-1931 
By Colonel T. J. Aston, 161st Infantry 


¢<éFT\HE War Department Extension School Courses 

should be utilized to the maximum in connec- 
tion with instruction given in troop schools.’’ National 
Guard Memorandum No. 1, Headquarters Ninth Corps 
Area, January 2, 1931, paragraph 14. 

There is a wide latitude given tactical commanders 
in the conduct of schools. The state of training of com- 
missioned personnel renders this advisable but it also 
has placed the burden on the commanders not only of 
estimating their requirements but also of outlining a 
course of instruction suited to their needs. 

For the past ten years there has been steady progress 
made in the system of instruction of commissioned 
officers in this regiment. Several plans have been tried 
with some success, but it has been found even the best 
lacked essential features. The chief obstacles in the 
way of a co-ordinated system of officers’ schools were : 

1. Lack of sufficient instructors. 

2. Want of suitable instructional texts. 

3. Insufficient time for preparation. 

The first of these handicaps is undoubtedly common 
to all National Guard regiments that are spread over 
any considerable area. The regularly assigned instruc- 
tor personnel will be two or three officers. There are 
units of this regiment at eight stations in the state, 
with two officers assigned to the task of instructing the 
officers, as well as taking care of their other numerous 
duties. The time has not yet come when we can boast 
of a graduate of the Infantry School in every company. 
These graduates have served as valuable assistants to 
the instructors and their increasing number has pro- 
moted the efficiency of the instruction in the regiment. 

During the late summer of 1930, Major John E. 
Copeland, Infantry (DOL) came to us as instructor 
from the Infantry School where he had spent the 
two years preceding as an instructor. The school year 
in the regiment runs from October Ist to April Ist. 
No plans had yet been made for the approaching 
schools. The commanding officer at once sought the ad- 
vice of the new instructor and plans were formulated 
to enroll each officer in one of the extension courses. 
The course outlined contemplated the completion of 
one lesson per week, with vacation during the Christ- 
mas holidays and a command post exercise at the con- 
clusion of the school year. 

The officers of the regiment were divided geographiec- 
ally between Major Copeland and his one assistant, 
Captain Clarence R. Peck, Infantry (DOL). Every 
officer in the regiment was enrolled in some course. 

Two officers who were graduates of The Infantry 
School were enrolled in the Command and General 
Staff Course, one graduate in the Advaneed Infantry 
Course and all other Infantry Officers in the Com- 
pany Officers Course. The Medical and Dental officers 
were enrolled in suitable courses and the Chaplain 
enrolled for the General Course for Chaplains. 
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On the opening of the school year all necessary texts 
and lessons were at hand. The first subeourse was 
completed on schedule by a majority of the officers 
but several fell behind. To many of us who had been 
out of school for ten or fifteen years, the early lessons 
were drudgery and the patience and faithfulness of 
the instructors was taxed to the limit. The lessons 
required four or five hours per week in preparation 
and on ‘‘class night’’ the officers were assembled for 
a critique which brought the total number of hours 
up to six or seven. When the subcourse dealing with 
special operations was reached we found ourselves in 
unfamiliar subjects and the increase in time and 
effort required was noted. 

At the conclusion of the Armory Training year, all 
ofticers of the regiment except three just commissioned, 
had completed the course. 

The response of the officers to the plan of having 
them complete the course was very gratifying. Ex- 
pressions of satisfaction with the results obtained were 
frequently heard and the feeling of confidence in in- 
dividual ability to meet a situation was most notice- 
able in tactical problems employed during the 1931 
field training camp. 

The following conelusions were drawn 
year’s work: 


from the 

1. The extension course provided the best instrue- 
tion system for officers during the Armory Training 
year. 

2. The courses are especially desirable for one and 
two company stations where the instructor cannot visit 
often. 

3. The inereased tactical knowledge of the officers 
was noticeable during the field training period fol- 
lowing the completion of the school, particularly dur- 
ing terrain and command post exercises. 

The results obtained were so satisfactory that it is 
planned to continue with the extension courses in the 
current year. The principal problem presented in 
connection with this program is the lack of sufficient 
instructors but the regularly assigned instructors will 
be assisted by officers of the regiment who have not 
only completed the course themselves but who are also 
graduates of the Infantry School. 

The instruction of company officers at the Infantry 
School is without doubt the best available but the 
limited number of officers who may receive such in- 
struction renders it imperative that other systems of 
education be resorted to. It is not reasonable to expect 
a graduate of a three months’ course to be able to take 
a place beside an instructor from the Regular Army 
in any system of military education. To a casual ob- 
server, it would seem an economy as well as a step 
toward the objective of all our training to increase 
the number of officers of the Regular Army on duty 
with the National Guard particularly in states wher 
the units are divided among a number of widely 
scattered stations. 
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6th Corps Area C. M. T. C. Rifle Team 
) poten General Frank Parker, cOmmanding the 


Sixth Corps Area, received the ‘‘Minute Man’’ 
trophy, won by the Sixth Corps Area C. M. T. C. team 
in the National Matches at Camp Perry, at Corps Area 
Headquarters in Chicago on October 17. Of the thir- 
teen members of the team who went to Camp Perry 
twelve were enrolled in infantry companies at their 
eamps. The lone outsider was a calvary student. 

When the trophy was placed on exhibition at Corps 
Area Headquarters General Parker personally con- 
gratulated the team coach, Captain Arthur G. Huteh- 
inson, 6th Infantry, Jefferson Barracks, Mo., and four 
members of the team, including George L. Herbol- 
sheimer, the team captain, who is a student at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

A second trophy, won by a member of the team at 
Camp Perry, was shown to General Parker by Vincent 
J. Tiefenbrunn of St. Louis, who trained at Jefferson 
Barracks this summer. This young C. M. T. C. student 
had in his possession the noted ‘‘Crowell Trophy,’’ 
presented by the Honorable Benedict Crowell, for- 
merly Assistant Secretary of War. Young Tiefenbrunn 
won this trophy in the individual match in a field of 
1256 competitors. This is the first time in the history 
of the National Matches that a C. M. T. C. rifleman 
has been able to win first place in an individual match 
against the pick of riflemen from the services and 
civilian life. Mr. Tiefenbrunn also won a gold medal 
and prize money. All the other members of the team 
placed for prize money and medals in one or more 
individual matches. 

The Sixth Corps Area C. M. T. C. team placed twen- 
ty-one in scoring out of 113 teams entered in the Na- 








tional Matches. Of the twenty teams making a larger 
score seven were service teams, including the Organized 
Reserves, ten were National 
were civilian teams. 


Guard teams and three 


Ah, There, Horse Troops! 
By Major Edward R. Schauffler, Infantry Reserve 
HE 408th Infantry, reserve infantry regiment, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., is pluming 
itself a little this fall over an unexpected victory, won 
at Fort Riley last August against its brethren of the 
mounted services. 

Fort Riley, Kas., as everybody in the army knows 
of course, is the most eminent horse post in the United 
States. It is the seat of the Cavalry School, and the 
scene of more hair-raising rides, climbs and slides than 
anywhere else in the world, unless it is the Italian 
Alps. To this home haunt of the army the 
408th Infantry found itself ordered last July for 
two weeks active duty training. 


horse, 


Its fifty officers were a small minority, however, of 
the reserve officers present for duty at Fort Riley dur- 
ing that particular two weeks. There were cavalry 
reserve officers, field artillerymen, engineers, with an 
amazing quota of full colonels, and the officers of 
another infantry regiment, the 406th, from St. Louis, 
Mo. 

The first day the reserve officers were present at 
Fort Riley, a general meeting was held in the war de- 
partment theater building, at which the assistant com- 
mandant of the Cavalry School, Colonel Julien E. 
Gaujot, announced there would be a horse show at the 
end of camp, in which each reserve unit was asked 
to enter a team. 


Officers of the 338th U. S. Infantry, Colonel Gerald E. Cronin, commanding, on duty with C. M. T. C., Camp Custer, Mich., 
July 26 to August 18, 1931. 
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Reserve 


Col. Carl L. Ristine, commanding the 408th, at once 
replied that the 408th would have a team entered, 
and told his officers that, although he knew their oppor- 
tunities to learn equitation had been limited, he would 
like to have enough officers turn out to practice for 
the horse show team so that the regiment at least 
might make a creditable showing. The colonel him- 
self was present at the training periods, which were in 
charge of Capt. Rufus 8. Ramey, Cavalry, D. O. L., 
an instructor at the Cavalry School. 

The long and short of it was that, when the horse 
show was held, August 7, the 408th Infantry team 
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carried off first honors. It won more points than any 
team entered by its brethren of the mounted forces, in- 
cluding the cavalry reservists, and the doughboy team 
won first place in the Olympic hurdling event. 

These reserve officers of the 408th Infantry composed 
the team: 

Captain David D. Zink; Captain Wilbur F. Maring, 
jr.; First Lieutenant W. R. Fisher, and First Lieu- 
tenant J. E. Watkins. 

The only cavalryman to whom the 408th takes off 
its hat is Captain Ramey, its instructor. 


C. M. T. C. Riflemen bring the “Minute Man” Trophy to the Sixth Corps Area. 


Left to right—Stanley G. Prosniewski, Jr., 2017 Wabansia Avenue, Chicago. 
Captain Arthur G. Hutchinson, 6th Infantry, Jefferson Barracks, 
Vincent J. Tiefenbrunn, 3633 Liermann Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cahill, 6938 Oglesby Street, Chicago. 


Fourth Street, Peru, Illinois. 
Missouri, team coach. 
won at Camp Perry.) 


Major General Frank Parker. 


Norbert E. 


George L. Herbolsheimer, Team Captain, 1415 


(He holds the Crowell Trophy which he 
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PRACTICAL CHINESE, by First Lieutenant Harry 8. Ald- 
rich, Coast Artillery Corps, U. 8S. A. Henri Vetch, 
The French Bookstore, Peiping, China. 1931. Two 
volumes. Cloth. 662 pages. $15.00 Mex. 

In these two volumes we have the latest and with- 
out qualification, best, texts on elementary Chinese yet 
written. ‘‘Practical Chinese’’ is an excellent title and 
describes accurately the author’s objective to which 
he has adhered closely and with great success. His 
preface states in part ‘‘This textbook represents as 
closely as limited time and ability have permitted, that 
unfound guide, philosopher, and friend the author 
sought when he himself was a struggling and some- 
what perplexed beginner. The policy followed herein 
is based’ upon the belief that if there is any method 
by which the study of Chinese may be made easy, it 
is by making the student as intelligent as possible 
about it from the beginning.”’ 

Lieutenant Aldrich departs from tradition in his 
method of explaining in English in his text many of 
the peculiarities and complexities of Chinese which 
hitherto have been left to the student to learn by dint 
of repetition, trial and error. Explanations by the 
most competent native teachers are often of no avail 
since the instructor has no knowledge of the student’s 
language and hence of his thought processes. Further- 
more, a student will have laboriously crossed many 
of the pitfalls, successfully or otherwise, long before 
he has sufficient vocabulary to understand grammatical 
explanations in Chinese. The author has braved the 
criticism of his colleagues in an admirable attempt to 
make clear many paradoxes and difficulties of the !an- 
guage upon which little agreement exists among ad- 
vanced Chinese students. He is right in his premise 
that some explanation, however controversial in its 
technical aspects, is far better than none. ‘‘ Practical 
Chinese’’ presents a shorteut which should immeasur- 
ably lighten the burden of any student about to enter 
the mysteries of the Chinese language. 

Volume I contains fifty graded lessons which in- 
troduce and make familiar 1200 single Chinese words 
and 1500 combinations or terms of every day usage 
such as counting, shopping, traveling ete. Each new 
word is given in its Romanized form (i. e. spelled out 
in the English alphabet) together with the Chinese 
character itself. The text of the lessons, which are in 
the form of dialogues, are also given in the Roman- 
ized form and are followed by their English transla- 
tions. The Chinese text for the lessons appears in 
Volume II, opening from the back in Chinese style. 

Hence the student who merely wishes a small work- 
ing vocabulary without going into the study of Chinese 
characters may use this text with the same facility as 
one who contemplates mastering the written language. 

To make his books unique in their universal appeal 
to Chinese students of whatever walk of life, the author 
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@ NOW—the War as it often was, a 
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LEONARD Woop 
A Biography 


By HERMANN HAGEDORN 
* 


C oxor, adventure, and drama surge through 
the life of Leonard Wood. A maker of par- 
tisans, always in the thick of contemporary 
affairs, he reflects much of the life of America 
during the years when he was a leading figure 
in its march of progress.%«* 

His history, sympathetically yet fairly treat- 
ed, must be of interest to every exponent 
of national defense. It has an even deeper 


significance of inspirational leadership for 
the Army. ** 


In two volumes of 960 pages, with over 50 
illustrations, and handsomely bound, this set 
deserves a place in the library of every officer 
and unit.** 


Price, $10.00 the set, postpaid 
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has presented in Volume II a topical dictionary con- 
taining 5000 useful expressions listed alphabetically 
under some sixty headings. Thus the student, be he 
or she army officer, housewife, missionary or doctor, 
ete., may supplement the vocabulary of the prepared 
lessons with special terms peculiar to his or her needs. 

It is amusing and contemporary to note that under 
the dictionary heading ‘‘ Political and Governmental 
Terms’’ appear such expressions as ‘‘anarchy,’’ “‘anti- 
Japanese,’’ ‘‘to assassinate,’’ ‘‘foreign running dog.’’ 
Other topical headings include vocabulary pertinent 
to such activities as: cooking, military terms, missions, 
rickshas, schools, newspapers, geography, trades, ete., 
ete. 

For the student who intends making a thorough 
study of the language, there are excellent chapters 
dealing with character writing, radicals, phonetics, 
Romanization. 

H. E. Mr. Nelson Trusler Johnson, United States 
Minister to China, himself an adept in the language, 
has written an appreciative foreword to these volumes. 

Lieutenant Aldrich makes numerous acknowledge- 
ments of help and encouragement to many of his asso- 
ciates in China. Particular appreciation is justly 
shown to Messrs. Hsiu Yii-sheng, Chin Shu-yen and 
Wu Han-chang who collaborated in the preparation 
of the work. To these loyal teachers is given special 
credit for the Chinese texts. The work is dedicated 
to the Chinese Staff of the Office of the American 
Military Attache in Peking and to other Chinese 
teachers of foreigners. 
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LyAUTEY By ANDRE Maurois. Published by D. Apple- 
ton and Company, New York, 1931. 359 pages. Price 
$3.00. 

The author commences his work with a very complete 
deseription of the Lyautey family. The importance of 
this is brought out clearly in the succeeding chapters, 
because without the background furnished by the his- 
tory of the family, the reader would find it difficult at 
times to understand the ideas and actions of young 
Lyautey. 

The routine garrison life of a Cavalry officer was 
monotonous to a grandson of two Generals of the first 
Napoleon. Time and again he was on the point of re- 
signing from the Army and entering politics. A 
fortunate circumstance, however, sent him out to Indo- 
China. There he came under the influence of Colonel 
Gallieni, and from that time began the development of 
the future great Colonial soldier-administrator. Freed 
from the petty restraints of bureaucracy his latent 
talents were allowed full sweep, and under the guiding 
hand of the experienced Gallieni, he made a record that 
was later to cause an harrassed Government to send 
him to Morocco. 

Lyautey was at his best when he had an absolute free 
hand. A re-reading of the first page of the book ex- 
plains the reason! As a subordinate he fought for free- 
dom from restricting higher authority. As ‘‘a higher 
authority’’ he was willing to let subordinates have the 
requisite power to function successfully. If he was 


given responsibility, he had to have complete authority, 
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otherwise he failed. He could not compromise with 
officialdom. It was this inability to compromise—so 
dear to the heart of the politician—that made him re- 
sign as Minister of War. It was his genious for plan- 
ning and his enthusiasm for executing, when freed 
from official hampering, that made him so successful in 
developing the great colonial empire of Morocco. The 
World War kept the bureaucrats busy in France! 

Not only is this an entertaining biography of ‘an 
unusual man, but it is also interesting for the glimpses 
it gives of the work involved in the formation of a great 
empire. Too many people in thinking, or speaking, of 
a colonial empire think only of England—after read- 
ing M. Maurois’ book they will also think of France. 
Herbert Lyautey well deserved the stars of a Marshal 
of France! 

A splendid biography of a most distinguished son of 
France. 

= & s= = 
THE Story or THE Huns sy MArcet Brion. Published 
by Robert M. McBride and Company, New York, 

1931. 286 pages. Price $3.50. 

The Chinese called them Hiung-Nu, the Huns. From 
out of the bleak and unknown fastness of the storm 
swept plains of Mongolia they would swoop down upon 
the defenseless Chinese bringing death and destruction. 
The warm and fruitful provinces of the Chinese Em- 
pire offered an irresistible temptation to these nomad 
raiders. Only well organized and large Chinese armies, 
kept under arms in a constant state of preparedness, 
preserved the Empire and localized the raids. Under 
exceptionally strong and wise Tanjus, such as Me-Te 
and Attila, the numerous tribes of Huns were welded 
into a single nation, and the raids became planned and 
successful conquests. 

They were cruel and bloodthirsty people. Their 
homes were in tents of felt. Their clothes were stiff 
and greasy furs. Bathing was not even thought of, 
and about them always was a nauseating stench of 
decayed body filth. Small wonder the daintily reared 
Chinese princesses hated to be sent into the steppes of 
Mongolia as brides of war-successful Tanjus! Fighting 
was their very life. Peace for any length of time was 
distasteful and only tolerated for the purpose of re- 
cuperating from a disastrous or too-prolonged war. 
They were among the most deadly mounted archers of 
all times. They knew no tactics except the wild cavalry 
charge, accompanied by a devastating discharge of ar- 
rows. 

In the year 243 B. C. Shih-Huang-Ti mounted the 
throne of China. In order to rid China of the constant 
threat of the Hiung-Ny he decided to take the offensive 
against them. <A scholarly general, Meng-Tien, was 
selected for the task. The mission was most difficult, 
but Meng-Tien was finally successful. In order to con- 
solidate his victories he established a great line of 
military posts and fortresses along the frontier and 
kept them well-garrisoned. The Emperor carried the 
idea one step further and constructed what is now 
known as the Great Wall of China. Against the im- 
pregnable wall, with its alert garrisons, the nomads of 
the north were powerless. 
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With the rich pluckings of China denied them they 
turned westward seeking new lands to conquer. For 
years past they had been hearing stories of the wealthy 
and powerful Roman Empire. Led by curiosity, and 
an insatiable appetite for conquest, they started this 
huge migration to the valley of the Danube. The milder 
climate and the richness of their new land held them 
quiet for a time, but soon the old urge for war gripped 
them again. The wealth and attendant corruption of 
the Roman Empire intrigued them—and they were off 
to new wars. Their new wanderings brought them to 
the ramparts of Paris and of Constantinople. Under 
such Tanjus as Attila and Baian they brought Rome to 
her knees, and terrorized and devastated Europe, from 
the Black Sea almost to the Atlantic Ocean, and from 
the Arctic Circle to the Mediterranean Sea. 

Finally the resistless progress of the world was not 
to be denied, and these wild and nomadie riders of the 
steppes were ruined by their own characteristies—which 
in a ruder age had been their strength. Charlemagne 
almost exterminated them. By this time they had 
settled in what is now Hungary, and were known as 
Hungarians, or Hunugars. About 950 A. D. a spas- 
modie effort to terrorize Europe in the good old fash- 
ioned way was nipped in the bud by a hardy ferocious 
Mohammedan cavalry in the employ of the Emperor 
Conrad. In 955 A. D., a coalition of practically all the 
Christian Princes of Europe decided once and for all 
to utterly crush these wild descendents of the old 
Asiatic Huns. The battle was fought near Augsburg. 
The coalition was successful and the two Hun, or 
Hungarian chieftains were captured and hung. ‘‘A 
few centuries later and all that was left of their 
Mongol ancestry were a few Hungarian words of un- 
known origin, in particular terms designating war, 
weapons, herds and the pastoral life, strange words 
brought from Central Asia in the hide covered chariots, 
and ancient legends telling of battles, migrations and 
victories, popular ballads recalling forgotten cults and 
the glories of old.”’ 

M. Brion has made a definite contribution to the 
world’s history. It holds one’s interest from the very 
start and the reader is not allowed to relax until the 
book is put down—finished. 


Far EAsTeERN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS by Hosea 
Ballou Morse and Harley Farnsworth MaecNair. 
Published by the Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Mass., 1931. 780 pages. Price, $6.00. 

It would probably be hard to find a more appropriate 
book published at a more opportune time than this 
book on International relations in the Far East. On 
the paper cover is a statement that it is ‘‘a concise, 
complete and impartial survey, from earliest times to 
the present, of the relations of the countries of the Far 
East with each other and with the nations of the West.’’ 
At this time, when the papers of the world are filled 
with the news from Manchuria, and with the charges 
and counter-charges of the Japanese and Chinese 
delegates to the League of Nations at Geneva, the in- 
terested, but confused reader is hard put to determine 
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just what is what. This book offers a solid basis of fact 
upon which the reader can build an independent and 
sound opinion, 

The authors are eminently qualified to write upon 
the subject they have selected. Dr. Morse was a former 
Commissioner for the Chinese Government and is a well- 
known expert on Chinese affairs, while Dr. MacNair 
was formerly connected with St. John’s University of 
Shanghai, and is now a Professor at the University of 
Chicago. Their aim in publishing the book is best 
described in Dr. Morse’ own words ‘‘to present to the 
college student and to the general reader a survey of 
the incidents and conditions outstanding in the rela- 
tions of the nations of the Far East with each other 
and with the nations of the West.’’ 

Chapter one is a thorough and complete description 
of the geographical factors in the Far East. The next 
twenty-nine chapters (thirty chapters in the book) is a 
chronological narrative dealing with the outstanding 
political arrangements made between the Far Eastern 
nations from earliest times down to the present, and 
their political arrangements made with the western 
nations since about 138 B. C. It is practically im- 
possible to detect any bias either for or against any 
nation. Facts are facts, and the authors simply 
marshal them in their proper order and let the reader 
draw his own conclusions. 

China being the largest nation of the Far East both 
in size and in population is naturally given the most 
space by the authors. But Japan, Korea, Siberia, Siam, 
Indo-China, and the Philippines are all included, and 
given their due proportion of attention. Neither is 
Russia, and her Far Eastern policy omitted, and the 
discussion concerning the three-cornered tangle in 
Manchuria is vitally interesting, and most illuminating 
when read in conjunction with the daily newspapers of 
today. To the Army officer, in particular, the biggest 
value of the book is that it furnishes a solid substantial 
background for intelligent sane thinking upon an in- 
flammable situation that may, or may not, result in a 
world catastrophe. In the present welter of conflicting 
statements, many of them by poorly informed, or 
violently partizan, or merely emotional individuals, this 
clear historical array of faets stands out like a light- 
house in a fog. 


Ss 36s 
Other Recent Military Books 


ALBERT, KING OF THE BELGIANS, IN THE GREAT WAR. 
By Lieut. Gen. Galet, 359 pp. il., maps. $6.00. 
An account of the military activities and experiences 


of King Albert told by the Chief of Staff of the Bel- 
gian Army. 


Newton D. Baker; AMERICA aT War. By Frederick 
Palmer. 2 vol. 896 pp. il., diagr. $7.50, boxed. 
A history of the World War administration from 
the viewpoint of the Secretary of War, based on his 
personal papers, ete. 


Torey Have Won THE War. By F. H. Simonds. 120 
pp. $1.00. A concise review and evaluation of the 
World War generals and leaders. 
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DISTINGUISHED corps commander stated, 
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ing than a mastery of the enduring elements of 
strategy.” 
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Fundamentals of 
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By Colonel Oliver P. Robinson, U. S. A. 
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nine Principles of War and of War Planning. 
A valuable and interesting development is the 
illustration of all important points by historical 
examples. 
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Instruments; Direct Laying; Indirect Laying; Antiaircraft; Combat Signals; Extended 
Order; Barrages and Concentrations; Combat Principles; Standard Emplacements and 
Obstacles; Marches and Shelter; Care and Use of Animals; Use and Maintenance of 
Transportation and Materiel; and First Aid. 


9. PRODUCED BY INSTRUCTORS ON DUTY AT THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 


PRICE 
Complete, as indicated in 6, above, $2.25 — Simple Waterproof Binding, without accessories, $1.75 


25% Discount on 10 or more, f. o. b. Harrisburg, Pa. 
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THESE ARE NOT PAID ADVERTISEMENTS 





AN INFANTRY LIBRARY 


Under Two Covers 





TACTICS AND TECHNIQUE 
OF INFANTRY 


In these two books are assembled the best existing expositions of Infantry 
training. Based only on official texts and regulations, prepared by Regular Army 
experts, they are accurate, 1931 up-to-date, handily compact and comprehensive. 


Basic 


The Army of the United States. Management of the American 


ie 
Soldier. Infantry Drill, Close and Extended Order Through the 
a T \ Brigade: Parades, Reviews, Escorts, Guard Mounting, Inspections. 
' ( cuiees Infantry Equipment; Tent Pitching. Principles of Command. Phlys- 
i 3 | — ical Training and Mass Athletics. Military Courtesy and Discipline; 


Customs of the Service; The Flag. Rifle and Pistol Marksmanship. 
Manual of the Pistol and Saber. Military Hygiene and First Aid. 
Scouting and Patrolling. Map Reading. Musketry and Fire Con- 
F trol. Automatic Rifle:—Mechanics, Marksmanship, Combat Employ- 
ie ment. Interior Guard Duty. Combat Principles, Rifle Squad. 
| ad 


PRICE $4.00, POSTPAID 
Advanced 


Machine Guns—Mechanies, Drill, (elementary and advaneed), 
iixtended Order, Gun Positions, Direct and Indirect Laying, Teeh- 
nique of Fire, Map Problems, Marksmanship, Instruments. 37-mm. 
Gun .and 3-inch Trench Mortar—Mechanics, Direct’ & Indirect 
Laying, Technique of Fire, Drill. Map Readitg*~and Military 
Sketching. Interpretation of Aerial Photographs. Military Law. 
Officers’ Reserve Corps Regulations. Military History and Policy 
of the United States. through 1921. Company Administration. 
Military Field Engineering—Defensive Tactics, Trenches, Obstacles, 
Camouflage, Stream Crossings. Combat Principlés—Rifle Squad, 
Section, Platoon and Company; Machine Gun Section; Platoon 
and Company; Howitzer Squad, Platoon and Company; Jnfantry 
Sattalion; Infantry Signal Communications. 


PRICE $5.75, POSTPAID 


Compare the usability and price of these two handsome volumes with the 
equivalent T. R.’s and other documents. 


— Consider This Deadly Parallel of Comparison — 


Tac. & Tech. Tac. & Tech. 
Gov’t Pub. of Inf., Basic Gov’t Pub. of Inf., Adv. 
1279 950 1975+4 books 1300 
6x914x3%4"” 614x93¢x1 13/16" | 6%4x9'4x834” 614x93gx134” 
5 lbs., 14 oz. 3 lbs., 2 oz. 14 lbs., 3 oz. 2 Ibs., 12 oz. 
No. Documents .... 1 46+ 4 books 1 
No. “changes” .... 0 25 
Price, with binders .. : $4.00 $9.00 + $10.00 $5.75 
for books 











ORDER YOUR COPIES FROM 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 17th Street, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C.°\) 
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